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HOBBIES. 


Hosstes are, in the intellectual and moral | 
world, what horses are supposed to be in the | 
material: you may judge of a man’s (intel- | 
lectual or moral) wealth by the number he} 
affords to keep. I myself keep a stable-full | 
of fifty; and this definition is the apple of) 
the eye of one. It does not by any means 
express a commonly-received opinion. Why} 
is that, when everybody, commonly, is so’! 
much in the right? It happens in this way :| 
one man’s hobby bores all those among his 
neighbours who are not so lucky as to have 
its match. When people are bored, they are 
unable to keep their judgments well in hand ; 
they form opinions without patience, and at 
random ; in fact, they misjudge. Thus it is 
that, in this matter, except when a man pro- 
nounces an opinion upon himself, there is no 
getting at truth and justice. 

It so happens that Mrs. Stickleback—Mrs. 
Honor Stickleback, lady of Jehoiachim Z. 
Stickleback, Esq., myself, much at your ser- 
vice—Mrs. S. happens to have cherished, for 
the last two years, the noblest pair of piebald 
ponies ; call them hobbies if you will. There 
is nobody upon earth by whom those ponies 
are understood and appreciated so completely 
as by Mrs. Stickleback ; and they are main- 
tained, let me add, wholly at her own ex- 
pense, out of her private jointure. Let any 
feeling person judge how out of patience my 
dear lady was, when, some months ago, the 
house opposite ours, in Crotchet Place, was 
taken by a foreign person, Mrs. Inderella, 
who drives four cream-coloured—I was going 
to say mice. Since the turn-out first stood 
before our window, I have had, every day, 
mice for breakfast, mice for dinner, mice for 
tea. Were Mrs. Stickleback the owner of 
the creams, and Mrs. Inderella mistress of 
the piebalds, I know who would drive four- 
in-hand with passing state, and dash by the 
piebalds if she overtook them on the road, 
with the pride of a woman who is mistress of 
their betters. Now, when the ladies meet, 
each with her team in front of her, as it has 
been well said by the bard— 

O gracious Muse ! 
What kindling motions in their breasts do fry ! 


And yet the ponies are good ponies, the whole | 
six of them. 
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Even so are the hobbies of our neighbours 
good hobbies; a great many, no doubt, are 
blind, and some are lame; none are short- 
winded. But, after allowing an extreme per- 
centage for disease (and the diseases of hob- 
bies are worth studying), there remains 
enough to stock the country with a sound 
and wholesome breed. 

Now, let me drop the material side of the 
argument, which is mere figure of speech, to 
become intellectual and moral. I maintain 
that a man’s hobbies are his spiritual ver-’ 
tebree, that they compose the back-bone and 
the marrow of his character. A man with a 
hobby or two, sleek and well kept, is well to 
do in his mind ; is to that extent, although it 
may be in no other respect, mentally respect- 
able. A man’s hobby is the point upon 
which he is strong, and we respect strength. 
But it is more than that. Mrs. Stickleback, 
who derives her information from the lady’s 
maid, knows the private affairs of most people 
living in our street. Let me then, profiting 
by her knowledge, put my case in the form of 
three or four examples. 

As the attic windows and part of the roof 
at number seven Crotchet Place, were blown 
out into the road, only last Wednesday, that 
house is at present open to the dropping of 
a good deal of remark. Its master, Mr. 
Priestly Bomb, is stock-jobber; and, as we 
opine, from the number of anxious men, most 
of them young, who communicate their agita- 
tion to his knocker, he lends money at inter- 
est, and is much less warm in his heart than 
in his pocket. His whole manner of life is 
mean, and he looks mean: he is fat and bald- 
headed, the bald expanse being all roof, none 
of it wall ; his skull above his eyes slopes up 
to a high point in the bump of veneration 
(which is large in him), so that I should be 
disposed, if I might, to call him gable-headed. 
He has pillows of fat under his sly little eyes, 
very large ears, a massive jaw, and dewlaps. 
This man is very warlike in his conversation. 
Russian acquisitiveness scandalises him. The 
Russian seizure of material guarantees he re- 
gards as infamous. As X. Y. Z., he has sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, calling 
it conscience-money, a large balance of incom- 
tax, for property that had not been accounted 
for in former years. He pays up now to the 


| uttermost mite, and his hobby is to bring the | 
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powers of chemistry to bear, in some terrific | 


way, against the public enemy. I have heard 
him, at a dinner-party, argue very well to 
prove that if we can send messages by light- 
ning from one part of the world to another, 
there is no reason why we should not be 
able, ina few years, by a new arrangement 
of electric wires, to send a complete thunder- 
storm to any part of Europe. Already he is 
sure that if he had wire enough provided him 
by government, to reach from Crotchet Place 
to St. Petersburgh, that if the Czar would only 
stand on a glass stool, at the other end, and 
put his head near to a jar provided for the 
purpose, he could sit in his own parlour 
and destroy the tyrant. He believes that a 
Powder Plot could easily be organised by the 
secret addition of a few branches to the exist- 
ing wires of the electric telegraph, which he 
would have carried by some conspirators 
residing in the Russian capital, by secret 
passages, into a barrel of gunpowder, placed 
under the imperial throne. The Czar might 
then at any time be blown up in the presence 
of his court and people. Our neighbour 
grants us, however, that these are crotchets 
upon which—as there are difficulties in the 
way of their satisfaction—he is not so unprac- 
tical as to dwell. What he thinks can be 
done, and what he is endeavouring to find 
out the right way of doing, is one of those 
simple things about which everybody when 
he hears of it wonders that it had not long 


since occurred to himself. It is the scuttling 
of Cronstadt and destruction of St. Peters- 
burgh, by means of an artificial earthquake. | hobby of an obstinate man, who is, at the 


He is always trying to make earthquakes, 
and that is his hobby. Before poor Cocking 
fell a victim to his hobby, that parachutes 
ought to be built bottom upwards, he satisfied 
his mind by witnessing the descent of a model 
of his model—something smaller than a lady’s 
bonnet—from the top of the Monument. 
P. B. produces model earthquakes on a 
larger scale. He has removed his servants’ 
beds into the back drawing-room and parlour, 
and has filled the whole range of his attics 
with a bed of earth. Earthquakes on the 
ground-floor, still more at the basement, 
would be liable to bring the house about his 
ears, Up-stairs, he can make them in com- 
parative security. His design is, when the 
recipe is found, to send out the ingredients 
for a large earthquake by the Baitic fleet. 
He means to present his secret to the country, 
and charge only cost price for his chemicals. 
But, it will be asked, what do I make of 
this man Bomb for the advantage of my 
theory ? A despicable fellow, who preys on 
the ruin of his neighbours, and whose hobby 
is to discover how he may achieve a ruin on 
the largest seale. So far as he goes, I say, 
my case is proved by him. He has no sign 
of a moral nature, and his intellectual em- 
ployments,apart from the chemical researches, 
are all of the very basest. His hobby alone, 
though utterly ean in itself, saves him 
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from contempt. In obedience to that, he har 
laboured to cultivate his stupid brain; has 
read volumes of physical geography and ex- 
perimental science; has dipped for earth- 
quakes into books of travel. If he knows 
anything worth knowing, it is to his hobby 
that he owes his information. This is the 
real source of what little respect he earns for 
himself fairly in society. 

Now let me take a much less extreme case. 
At number eleven Crotchet Place—the large 
centre house—the tenant is a wealthy city 
merchant. He is a man of the kindliest dis- 
position, but hopelessly obstinate, and full 
of prejudices of all sorts. He is quick at 
| wrath, and though the passion is soon over, 
jhe punctually does, when of his usual mind, 
whatever he may have threatened to do when 
beside himself. He disinherited, upon a point 
of prejudice, his only son in favour of a young 
|nephew Tom, who, as a favourite of Mrs. 
| Stickleback’s, has spent many a week with 
‘us. “I hate going to Uncle Timothy’s,” Tom 
jused to say, “though he expects me every 
| other Sunday, and gives famous dinners, and 
don’t mind my liking three glasses of wine. 
I hate his tla, and I hate his pigs, and I 
hate his rabbits, and I wish he had been 
black-balled when he was put up for master 
by the Dollmakers’ Company.” The fact is, 
that the hobby of Mr. Timothy Branbody— 
he is a wholesale toyman—is his garden. I 
believe it to be a fact—and if a fact, it is a 
very curious one—that, as every man’s hobby 
stands in some relation to his temper, the 





same time, amiably disposed, is gardening ; 
and that if he be also passionate, the said 
hobby commonly includes poultry, rabbits, or 
some such domesticated creatures. Let the 
caviller against this theory take notice for 
himself. I am an old man now, and I have 
devoted myself to the investigation of this 
subject from my childhood up. Let me have 
an opinion, The phenomenon is to be ac- 
counted for in this way. To be obstinate, is 
to be determined to do as one likes; now, in 
a man’s garden, he has only submissive mate- 
rial to work upon. If he object to weeds, 
they come out at his pull; if he must say to 
a tree, You shall not have that branch, he 
has only to take a saw or pruning-knife, 
and cut it away. Nothing resists: every- 
where he has his will, and (what espe- 
cially makes gardens dear to obstinate 
men who are kind-hearted) he can fill his 
day with acts of despotism, and yet go to 
\bed knowing that he has inflicted upon 
/nothing hurt or pain with the reproach of 
| which there comes a wound upon his feelings 
or his conscience. As to the other part of 
the case, if it be a truth, as I take it to be, 
| that the passionate but amiable man is apt to 
include some domesticated animals among 
his hobbies, it may be that the temper which 
so constantly provokes the hot blood of other 
| people into conflict takes pleasure in eucoun- 
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tering such living things as never use the 
little power of retort they have ; and knowing, 
or appearing to know, nothing of the passion, 
half suggest to the faulty that he has no 
fault. t do not mean in any way to affirm 
that gardeners and fowl-keepers are a good 
sort of folk given to stubbornness and wrath. 
But folk of that sort, I believe, are apt to 
take for hobbies gardening and the cherishing 
of fowls, rabbits, ducks, or pigs. All green is 
colour, but all colour is not green. 

If there be truth in this hypothesis, it was 
quite natural in Mr. Branbody to fill up his 
nephew’s time between morning service and 


a four o’clock dinner with a grand tour of} 


the garden, including detours to the rabbits, 
cows, and pigs, which, for a hungry boy, was 
cold work on a grey, damp winter's day. 


When dinner-time arrived, there was, said | 


Tom, hobby the rabbit to be eaten in pie, 
hobby the pig in loin or ham,—that he did 
not so much mind. Uncle Timothy eating 
his own hobbies is simple bliss; and, when 
their bones are picked and the dessert ar- 
rived, there is an after-dinner hobby to assist 
the happy host’s digestion :—The past-master- 
ship of the Dollmakers’ Company. But what 
is that dear conversational hobby, more than 
an expression of the natural delight of an 
upright and simple-hearted man, in the esteem 
and confidence of worthy fellow-citizens ? 

Now, I affirm, that with all the social 
respect due to Mr. Branbody, the back-bone 
of his intellectual and moral nature consists 
of his hobbies. In his garden, telling his 
friends of his azaleas and tulips, he is his best 
self, amiable, happy, clever. No doubt, he 
is master of the toy-business, but out of that 
—and into that none of his friends follow him; 
out of that, he knows little or nothing, beyond 
what he has learnt for his hobbies’ sake. But 
he is an intellectual giant upon the subject 
of horticulture, and upon the natural history 
of both rabbits and cochin-china fowls. If 
he had not had a hobby to sustain him, his 
son might have died unforgiven. The boy 
was cast out, and took to the sea. Abroad, 
he collected strange seeds ; and, when he came 
home, sent them to his father, with a rabbit 
from Patagonia, Kamtchatka, or I know not 
what far place ; it had a surprising tail. This 
did not brush away the quarrel. The old 
man was obstinate, though he, perhaps, did 
in his heart relent a little ; but, after a time, 
the strange rabbit became a father. Three 
rabbitlings, all with surprising tails — an 
unique breed—were a peace-offering to move 
the stubbornest of hearts. Branbody, junior, 
now is, what he ought to be, his father’s right 
hand man. He understands perfectly the 
management of foreign animals of all sorts. 
Nephew Tom is no longer required to offer 
himself up for martyrdom before the hutches, 
Who,will deny, then, that if Branbody is a 
good fellow to the back-bone, and a clever 
fellow, in some respecte, he owes it to his hob- 
bies. May he live long to enjoy them ! 
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Now, Jet us take number nineteen—Well, 
I won’t. Though I am on a hobby of my 
own, and ought not to be taken off abruptly, 
and, indeed, have not said my say, or taken 
up all threads of my discourse, I won’t say a 
word more. There are peremptory orders 
given from the head-quarters of this journal 
that no reader is to be bored. The fault 
would be in the reader, if I bored him; but 
we will not discuss that. Except, indeed, to 
sum the matter up, by putting it in this 
way. Unless a man can be choice in 
the selection of his company, must he not 
want strength of character, if nobody can 
ever say of him, “ Now, he is off upon one of 
his peculiar hobbies, and becomes a bore?” 
Ought we to trust a man who does not keep 
ahobby? Ought wetolike a man whonever 


is a bore? My answer is, No. Many a thing 
ruthful to hear is good to speak ; and, it is 
not seldom the best part of a man, that, in 
the utterance, he most sorely tries his 
neighbour’s patience. 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


THE excitement and disappointment of 
the last few days, added to the craziness 
of a constitution broken by dissipation, 
struck Andrew with a terrible fit of deli- 
rium tremens, from which it was thought 
he would never recover. He could not, 
therefore, make any opposition; and Mag- 
dalen proved the will, and took possession 
of the property undisturbed, wondering 
why he never answered her letters nor 
acknowledged the remittances she sent 
him. In her own mind she determined 
that her brother should share equally with 
herself in her inheritance; only she would 
not bind herself to this by any written deed 
or agreement, as she wished to reserve the 
right of distribution aceording to her own 
judgment and the circumstances of his family. 
She was uneasy at his silence, however, and 
more than once spoke of going herself to 
London, to see what was the matter. But 
Paul, who had a horror of scenes, and who 
dreaded anything like contest infinitely more 
than he hated oppression and wrong, per- 
suaded her to remain quiet ; telling her that 
if there was ill in store for her, it would 
come soon enough, without her meeting it 
half-way, and that silence was the best thing 
that could happen between them. And, as 
Magdalen feit he was right, she remained in 
the country: calmer and happier as the 
sharpness of her sorrow wore away by time, 

“A letter, miss!” said the servant, one 
day, bringing in a coarse-looking epistle 
sealed with a wafer and marked with a 
sprawling blot of ink. It wag wet, too, with 
rain, and had been suffered to fall into the 
mud. Magdalen took it carelessly, thinking 
it was a circular or a begging-letter ; not at 
first recognising the writing. But she soon 
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changed when she opened it and read the 
name at the end. it was written by An- 


drew, in a trembling straggling hand, as if| 


he had indeed been very ill; but written 
with all the force and bitterness of his 
nature—as if death had never been near 
enough to teach him gentleness or reforma- 
tion. It began by accusing her broadly of 
having “forged that pretended codicil.” It 
made no. kind of hesitation in the matter. 
“For you know,” it said, “how well you 
can imitate my father’s handwriting. I have 
now in my possession letters — more than 
one — written by you, which any one would 
swear were more like his writing than 
that er codicil you have attempted 
to palm off. I little thought, when I used 
to laugh at your innocent forgeries, that 
I should ever have to shudder at a forgery 
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fiercer would be the resistance. Her brother 
Andrew had not calculated well when he 
thought she would be conquered by the mere 
|force of an accusation. Some of the nature 
of the father had passed into her also, and 
submission without a struggle was as impos- 
sible to her as the bending of a strong rod of 
iron by achild. But—what was she to do ? for, 
| after all, there was much to be considered be- 
|side her own temper. What was her position, 
}and how should she act for her own honour 
| and for the best in point of morals? She knew, 
| of course, that the codicil had been written by 
her father’s own hand; that it was his express 
and deliberate will. She could not, therefore, 
give up her right without transgressing that 
will, which of itself—whether for her own ad- 
| vantage or against it—was a thing she would 
always hold sacred above everything else in 


so vile and guilty as this. However, to| 
spare you the inevitable ruin that must fall | 
on you, I make you an offer, though an| 
illegal one—compounding a felony—which | 
would, if known, bring me into almost as bad | 
a place as yourself. Yet, because you are my | 
sister, I will run the risk, and commit this | 
legal offence. I have some compassion still | 
left for you, base, treacherous, and false as 
you have proved yourself to be. If, then, | 
you will quietly give up possession of every-| 
thing you hold now under your forged codicil, | 
and content yourself with the fifty pounds 


the world. It was her father’s will that she was 
resolute to maintain, more than her own for- 
tune. Then another, and this time a more 
selfish, side of the question :—This fortune 
enabled her to marry Paul. Without it she 
knew that their marriage was hopeless; at 
least, for many years to come. Unprac- 
tical to the last degree, visionary, poetic, 
generous, unreal, his love even for her would 
never make him practical and rational ; never 
make him capable of earning a livelihood by 
an art which he asserted lost all its divinity 
so soon as it became venal. Had she then 





a-year left you by the true will—and which, |the right, waiving all other principles, to 


I must say, I think a very handsome pro-| destroy the future of her betrothed by yield- 
vision for you—I will let the matter drop,’ ing to the false assumption of her brother ? 
and you shall never hear me allude to it| Was it not, on the contrary, her duty to take 
again. Iwill even give you an asylum in my | thought of him, if none of herself; and was 
house, if you could bear to see the family you | she not justified in maintaining for him what, 
had so wickedly tried to ruin. If you do not| for very weariness, she might have been 
accept this most generous offer on my part| driven into relinquishing for herself alone ? 
(by which I shall lose the fifty pounds a-year | Again, a third consideration, and not a tri- 
that would be mine on the detection of your fling one. If she gave up her rights without 
ilt) I will at once put the matter into the|a struggle, would not the whole world say it 
ands of my friends, and you may defend | was because she knew herself to be guilty, 
yourself as you can. Your concealment of | and was frightened at the thought of expo- 
my father’s illness—telling me only when he | sure ? And how would she feel, even though 
was dead—your letters, written to me in}innocent, when it was said of her that she 
imitation of his handwriting, will condemn | had violated the will, betrayed the trust, and 
_ without a moment’s hesitation, or the | dishonoured the grave of the being she most 
ope of appeal. Beware! and think well|honoured! No! The girl’s heart swelled 
before you refuse your only chance of|andhereye flashed. No! She would defend 
salvation. If you reject my offer, be pre-| herself, cost what it might. Innocent, she 
pared to brave infamy and transportation ;| would maintain her innocence; and, justified 
for you will find me inexorable. Take my/in her inheritance, she would preserve it 
advice as your brother and friend—still your | against all assaults, Let who could deprive 
friend, in spite of your evil conduct—and | her of it! 
give up possession quietly. You will find| She crushed the letter in her hand with a 
that Iam right. ANDREW TREVELYAN.” strong and passionate gesture, and then sat 
Magdalen sat stupified. She could not at|down to write to her brother. The pen was 
the first analyse her own feelings nor reason | long in her hand before the tumult within her 
out her position. It was as if she had been|subsided. When she did write her expres- 
suddenly branded with hot iron, the pain of| sions were emphatic but calm. She distinctly 
which suddenly took away thought and|refused to give up her rights: she denied 
power. But the numbness of that sudden|the charge of forgery in two words; not 
terror soon passed. A strong nature like |deigning to discuss the charge; but she 
hers could not long remain prostrate beneath | expressed her determination to defend her 
any shock. Indeed, the fiercer the blow the | innocence to the last farthing of her estate, 
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and to the uttermost verge of her strength, 
body and mind. 

While Magdalen was still quivering with 
excitement, like a young war-horse at the 
first sound of the trumpet, Paul came to her 
to pay her his evening visit. Ever loving, 
ever gentle and even feminine in his ways, 
he was more so to-day than usual. He wore 
an expression of thought and love so earnest, 
so unearthly, that he might have been a spirit 
or an angel come down to teach godliness 
and purity. But there was nothing which 
could teach them management or strength. 
His brown hair parted in the middle and 
falling quite to his shoulders in rich undu- 
lating tresses, his small, slender figure, his 
white hands, with those taper fingers and 
pink nails which speak the idealist, were all 
so womanly, that he might have been a 
woman dressed in man’s clothes for all there 
was of masculine or powerful in his mind 
or person. Magdalen, on the contrary, tall, 
well-formed, perfectly organised, with well- 
shaped but rather large hands—the hand 
of a useful and practical person—resolute 
though quiet, and with that calm steady 
manner, different from coldness, which is 
usually the expression of strength,—standing 
there, nerved for a deadly combat, her 
nostrils dilated, her chest heaving, her hair 
pushed back from her broad full forehead, 


and the eyes flashing beneath their straight | 
dark brows,—Magdalen, full of the passion | 


and power of actual life, looked like a beau- 
tiful Amazon by the side of a young shepherd- 
boy. Certainly she did not look like the 
weak woman needing the protection of his 
arm, as is the received fable respecting men 
and women, whatsoever their characteristics. 
“ Magdalen, how glorious you look to-day!” 
said Paul, with fervour, taking her hand. 


She looked at him quietly enough; but! 
with a certain distraction, a certain indiffer- | 
ence, which could not be reduced to words, | 


but was easy to be felt by one who loved ; 
and her hand lay passively in his. 

“Come and sit by the window,” he said, 
“we have so few days of sunshine left us now, 
so few moments of beauty before the winter, 
that we ought to make the most of them 
while they are here.” 

For it was the late autumn now, when the 
sunsets are so grand and the cloud scenery 
so glorious, 

“You know, Magdalen, how I love to 
watch the sunset with you,” Paul went on to 
say, “how I love to see the clouds pass 
through the sky, to read their vague words of 
promise, to shape from them bright auguries 
of the future, to feel that they are words 

assing between us, speaking to each of our 
ove more beautifully than even loving words 
falling on the ear. And, when I turn and see 
your face lighted up with the same thoughts 
as have been burning in my heart ; when I feel 
the glory of your great love round me, then, 
Magdalen, I feel that I have been prophetic in 
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my hope; an enthusiast but a seer as well. 
And you, Magdalen, do you not also dream of 
our future—of that beautiful future, once far 


| off like a faint star on the horizon, but now a 


glorious temple, on the threshold of which our 
feet are already set? Do you never think of 
the time when sacred words shall add their 
sanctity also to our sacred love ?—when the 
grand name of wife shall enclose and crown 
your life? Dono great loving thoughts burn 
through your heart as through mine, Mag- 
dalen, and seem to lift you up from earth to 
heaven ?” 

“Yes, Paul,” said Magdalen, dreamily. 
“Oh, yes! I often think of it.” She spoke 
as if she thought of other things. 

Paul looked at her wistfully for a moment ; 
then, drawing the low stool on which he sat 
nearer—for it was his fancy always to sit at 
her feet—and pressing that unanswering 
hand yet more tenderly, caressing it as a 
child, with whom caresses cure all ills. Yet 
the fingers coldly fell on his, which throbbed 
in every nerve. He flung back the hair from 


|his eyes, and with a visible effort looked 


up joyously as before. 

“O, Magdalen!” he continued, “I cannot 
tell, even to myself, and still less to you, 
how much I love you; how my whole life 
and heart and soul are bound up in you, 
and how my virtue and inspiration own you 
also for their source! If you were taken 
from me, Magdalen, I should die as flowers 
die when they are cut from the stalk. I 
seem to draw my very being from you ; 
and to have no strength and no joy but 
that which yougive me. Are you glad, Mag- 
dalen, that [ love you so much ?” 

“Yes, Paul,” said Magdalen wearily, “I 
am very glad.” 

“TI feel, Magdalen, that we shall do such 
great things in life together !—that by your 
inspiration I shall be, in art, what no man of 
my time or generation has been, and what I 
could not have been without you. You are 
so beautiful, so glorious! O, what a great 
and solemn joy it is to me that you have 
brightened across my path—that I have had 
the grand task of leading and directing your 
mind, and that I have brought you out into 
the light from the mental shadow in which 
you formerly lived! What glorious lessons 
we shall give the world together! What 
an example we shall offer, for all men to 
follow and walk by!” 

“What are we to do, Paul?” said Magda- 
len, not knowing exactly what to say; but 
seeing that her lover waited for an answer. 

“Can you ask what we are to do? can you 
now, after all that I have said, be doubtful 
of our mission?” cried Paul. 

“Why you know, Paul, you are never very 
definite,” said Magdalen ; who, having dashed 
into the middle of the truth unawares, was 
obliged to make the best of it now. She 
did not know where she got the courage 
to speak as she did ; but it seemed to her an 
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easier thing to-day—she did not know why 
—to tell Paul that he was an enthusiast, than 
it had ever been before. 

“My Magdalen !—but I must not chide 
you, love ; 1 know that you have not reached 
my place of faith, from whose heights the 
world looks so small, and insuperable diffi- 
culties seem so easy. What is our mission? 
is it not that I am to be the artist, the great 
artist of my day?—embodying thoughts 
which the world is too sceptical and ma- 
terial, too irreligious and God-forgetting to 
keep in daily view; giving back its true 
religion to my art ; giving back its forgotten 
glory, and raising it from the dust where the 
iron heels of trade and scepticism have 
crushed it for so long ?—is it not that I am 
to be the Raphael, the Michael Angelo of 
England? And you,—O, what will you not 
be in my glorious life! You will be its 
star, its love, its glory! When I am dead 
it will be written on my tomb, that this great 
artist was made great by love; that Mag- 
dalen, his queenly wife, had sat by his side 
as his inspiration, and his interpreter of the 
divine. Oh, Magdalen! Magdalen! do not 
doubt our mission, nor of the glorious manner 
in which we shall fulfil it ; for we shall re- 
generate the art-world together! Apart we 
should be nothing; no, Magdalen, without 
me your strength would crumble into ashes, 
as mine would without you. We were made 


to be the leaders of our age, the founders of 


a new race, and of a higher generation. 
were made to be the restorers of faith and 
love to art. Magdalen, we shall be all that 
man and wife can be together, and our lives 
shall be a deathless lesson of good and beauty 
to mankind. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, Paul, I hope,” said Magdalen ; “but 
will you please let go my hand,” for, in 
her present state of excitement, she could 
not bear the nervous irritation produced by 
his restless touch. It was as much as she 
could do to listen to his dreamy voice and 
vague visions, with composure. Those rest- 
less burning fingers passing perpetually over 
her hand, irritated her beyond her self- 
command. 

“Do you not love me, Magdalen?” he 
said, letting her hand fall mournfully. His 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes. I love you very much, and you know 
that I do; but it disconcerts me to have my 
hand held. And then yours is so unquiet.” 

“No expression of your love could annoy 
me, whatever it might be,” said Paul, very 
sadly. 

“ Don’t be vexed with me, dear Paul ; we 
are more nervous on some days than on 
others, and to-day I am not very well.” 

“And does your love depend on your 
health, Magdalen? If I were dying, your 
caresses would be just as precious as in my 
best moments!” His eyes turned to the sky 
where the sun was sinking into darkness, and 
his lip quivered. 
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With a strange gesture, sudden and ab- 
rupt, feeling for the first time annoyed at 
being obliged to soothe him so like a child, 
Magdalen passed her hand across his hair 
with a caressing gesture—that still was 
hardly loving. 


His tears grew larger, though now for 
joy, and fell fast and heavy on her lap. He 
took her hand, and kissed it eagerly. 

Magdalen turned away. “I wish he were 
more manly, and did not cry so soon,” she 
said to herself; “and O! how I wish that 
he was more of a man of the world, and 
understood the realities of life better than he 
does!” 

In the terrible conflicts of real passion—in 
her first outstep into actual life—the vague 
and dreamy hopes of Paul ; his impracticable 
assertions, his unreal romance, and the sufli- 
ciency to him of mere words—of the mere 
visions they called up, rose through the 
tumult in her own heart like the notes of an 
ZEolian harp through the clang of martial 
music. They were very beautiful, but mean- 
ingless ; without purpose or design; vague 
sounds, struck mournfully and at hazard by 
the passing wind. What she wanted then 
| Was some powerful manly practical adviser, 
on whom she could rely for real assistance. 
Paul’s poetry was very lovely, but very un- 
stable ; and, in spite of all his assertions 
respecting the strength that he bestowed, 
Magdalen felt that a child would have been 
as useful in her present pass as he. He 
wearied her, too. Like a hungry man, she 
wanted substance, and he gave her only 
dreams and visions. She began to be con- 
scious of his weakness ; not confessedly con- 
scious, but none the less really so ; sensitive, 
tender as he was; easily wounded, easily 
soothed again by caresses; so living on words, 
and so satisfied with them ; so certain that in 
the future—that future which never comes 
to the idealist—he would be touching pencil 
|or brush, and spending his days in dreams 
and love-making ; a power in art, yet 
seldom child-like in actual experience, but 
child-like in his vain belief that he had re- 
ceived all the teaching life could give him, and 
that he did not require further experience. 

“No, no,” Magdalen used to say to herself, 
“he is nor guide nor strength to me.” 

Paul saw something of this feeling. He 
knew that his words often fell coldly on 
her ear, and that not a pulse of her calm, 
strong heart beat in unison with his, throb- 
bing wildly at the future of fame and influ- 
ence he was picturing. And soon he knew, 
too, that her character was developing itself 
in a direction away from him, and that her 
soul was disengaging itself from his, But he 
shut his eyes to that, and only suffered 
instead of acknowledging. 


| 





CHAPTER IV. 


BeErore proceeding to extremities, Andrew 
wrote again and again to Magdalen. Alter- 
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ing his tone witb every letter ; sometimes 
sending threats, sometimes entreaties ; now 
endeavouring to terrify her into submission, 
and now to cajole her into complaisance. For 
a week this went on, not a day passing with- 
out a letter of one or the other character. 
When he did not insult her by evil names 
and foul suspicions ; when he did not wound 
her in every nerve of her woman’s heart, and 
wring her pride till the sense of degradation 
became real torture, he appealed to her 
generosity in the most heart-rending terms, 
for the sake of his wife and family and the 
influence that his disinheritance would have 
on his world when known. It would be his 
death-blow. It was from death that he asked 
her to save him. Though perhaps that letter 
wound up with a fierce attack, and an inti- 
mation that to-morrow, without fail, he would 
send down a policeman and handcuffs, 
Magdalen was peculiarly frank by nature ; 
yet she was not able to speak to Paul of the 
news which troubled her. She knew that he 
could not go through with it bravely, and she 
did not want the additional’ embarrassment 
of his weakness. If he sunk, as she was 
quite sure he would, under the first ap- 
roach of such a gigantic trouble, she would 
oe to support him as well as_ herself. 
That would complicate her troubles. . So 
she said nothing, and bore her own burden 
in silence. But this was the beginning 
of sorrow between them. Pre-occupied, ex- 
cited, and consequently irritable, her whole 
mind and soul bent on one thing only, and 
that of such fearful import as to overshadow 
every other portion; of her life, Magdalen 
grew hourly more and more impatient of 
Paul’s girlish tenderness and poetic reveries ; 
of his gentle bewailings, worse than impatient. 
He never complained, but he perpetually 
bewailed—in a dove-like fashion, without any 
expressed cause. He spoke always in a 
melancholy voice and on melancholy subjects : 
he wrote sad verses, and wept much ; under 
any kind of emotion, whether joy or grief, 
tears were always in his eyes. He followed 
her about the house with a kind of mournful 
watching, as if he was afraid of something 
carrying her off bodily from before his eyes. 
He was for ever creeping close to her, nest- 
ling in, if she had left space on the sofa large 
enough for a sparrow to perch on. Then she 
would move farther away, with perhaps an 
apology. Then he would look hurt ; perhaps 
have a 2% of mournful sulkiness, which it 
was inexpressibly painful to witness. When 
that was passed, he would go to her with an 
air tenderly forgiving, and attempt some 
gentle caress ; and, when she repulsed him, 
as she generally did now—although she did 
not know why, his caresses annoyed her—he 
would either droop suddenly like a stricken 
bird, or stand like the lover in a melodrama 
who opens his vest and cries “Tyrant! strike 
your victim !”’—with that provoking kind of 
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one side and hard barbarity on the other! 
Or, with the temporary combativeness which 
belongs to weak natures, he would press any 
articular manifestation of love on her until 
e made her accept it, unless she had under- 
taken to discuss the matter openly, which 
was not desirable for either. So she would 
submit to his offered kiss, or suffer him to 
take her hand, or hold her waist and press 
him to her (they were just the same height, 
and she was much the stronger), with her 
teeth set hard and her nerves strung like 
cords, She felt sometimes as if she could 
have killed him when he touched her. 

He came oftener than ever to the house; 
and he had always haunted it like a spectre 
or an unlaid ghost. But now he was never 
absent ; she was never alone, never free from 
him, She began to weary of him fearfully, 
and to feel that solitude was an unspeakable 
luxury. She was brought to the pass of 
feeling that, to escape from Paul Lefevre, her 
affianced lover, was one of the things most 
to be desired and attained in her daily iife. 
He tried to lead her ‘to talk of their mar- 
riage, and she turned pale instead. Hespoke 
of the great things they would do in life 
together: and her lip curled contemptuously. 
He repeated again and again his own 
high hopes; aud she answered, “ Dreamer ! 
to believe in a future of fame without endea- 
vour ; content to say that you will be famous, 
while taking no means to become so; dream- 
ing away the hours which should be em- 
ployed in action, and thinking that the will 
can do all things, even without translating 
that will into deeds: enthusiast! who of 
ideas makes realities, and of hopes certain- 
ties.” This was but a sorry answer, how- 
ever true, to the burning thoughts that did 
verily stand the young artist in place of 
deeds. They were finding out how little 
moral harmony there was between their 
natures, and how unfit they were for the 
real union of life. 

Paul came one day, as usual, early in the 
morning. He used to run all the way from 
his lodgings to Oakfield, so that he always 
came in a terribly excited, heated, panting 
condition, which of itself irritated Magdalen. 
To-day he came, flushed and eager ; pouring 
out a volume of love as he entered, and for 
his greeting flinging himself at Magdalen’s 
feet, embracing her knees, and calling her his 
morning star and his life. Magdalen had 
not slept all the previous night; she too 
was excited, but in a different way—irritable 
and nervous. She would have given the 
world to be alone, but how could she send 
Paul away? However, being there, she 
must make him reasonable. He spoke to her 
passionately and tenderly ; she answered him 
in monosyllables, her head turned away or her 
eyes on the ground, He took her hand, and 
she withdrew it, saying, “ Dear Paul, leave 
me alone to-day, and do not touch me.” He 


resignation which infers meek virtue on the! asked her if she had chosen the plain silk or 
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the flowered, for her wedding-dress? And she 
said “Neither,” very coldly. “We have 
plenty of time before it comes to that,” she 
added, with an accent that said of itself “I 
am happy to be able to say so.” 

Paul had long been choking with sobs, kept 
back with a wonderful amount of self-com- 
mand, for him. But now, he suddenly gave 
way. A violent flood of tears burst from him 
as he exclaimed, “Magdalen! Magdalen! 
we are drifting fearfully apart. 
you disapprove of in me; and trust me, my 
beloved, I will alter it, whatever it may be— 
were it to cut my very heart out—to please 
you!” 

He sobbed so bitterly, that Magdalen was 
almost overcome too. For she had a real 


affection for him, if not quite the strength of 


love desirable between persons who are 
betrothed. 

“ Dear Paul,” she said, gently, “ I dare say 
I have been very much changed lately ; but 
I have been suffering a great deal of misery, 
which I have not liked to tell you of. That 
is the only reason of my coldness. 


And she looked and spoke gently and 
lovingly. 


“But why have you not told me, Mag-| 
“ Why | 


dalen ?” cried Paul, still sobbing. 
have you concealed anything of your life 
from me? Does not all belong to me now, 
Magdalen ; and have I not the right to share 
your burdens with you? You have not done 
well to conceal anything from me.” 


“ Perhaps I have not,” answered Magdalen, | 


kindly ; “but I did it for the best, Paul.” 


“T know you did! I know you did! You| 
cowld not do wrong. If ever you make a mis-| 


take, it is from a nobler motive than others 
have. But now, open your heart to me, 
Magdalen ; it will do you good; and I will 
help you and support you !” 


Magdalen glanced down at the upturned | 


face, svill flushed and suffused with tears ; 
nervous, quivering, full of passion, but so 
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I know} 
that I have been cold and changed, but then | 
I have been harassed. Will you forgive me?” | 


| “Dispute the point to the last inch of 


| ground,” she answered firmly. 

| He covered his face in his hands. 
| you obliged to do this?” he asked. 

| “No; I had a letter again to-day from my 
‘brother, offering, as he has done before, to 
| withdraw his charge, and not proceed with 
the affair at all, if I will give up possession, 
}and destroy the codicil. If I do not, he will 
have me arrested for felony.” 

“Magdalen!” That tremendous word, 
| felony, had an overpowering effect on Paul ; 
jand he asked wildly, “You will not surely 
| let it come to this ?” 
| What else can I do, Paul ?” 
| “Give it all up to your brother—to the 
| last farthing—your portion—all—rather than 

begin this unholy and most unfeminine 
| strife.” 
| And what are we to do then, Paul, when 
'Tam a beggar ?” 

“What ?—can you ask me, love? Hand 
in hand we will wander through the world; 
my art our aid, our love our consolation 
and protection, We shall not be deserted, 
Magdalen.” 

“What! give it up, Paul, and allow him 
and the world to believe me guilty ?—be 
myself my executioner ? I could not do that.” 

“Let them believe what they like, Mag- 
dalen. Does belief make truth? Are you 
not innocent? Who judges you but God? 
What is the opinion of the world, compared 
to the truth of your innocence, and the reality 
of Heaven’s favour? Magdalen, take my 
advice—do not enter into this contest. Give 
it all up without a struggle. Come to me! 
|—my arm shall uphold you, my heart shall 
shelter you.” 

“That is very well in words,” said Mag- 
dalen, a little coldly ; “but you know that 
in reality it means nothing. If I give up 
this property, we give up all hope of our 
union. We have nothing for our support but 
this ; what would you do, then ?” 

“My art,” said Paul. “Have T not said 
|so already ?” 


“ Are 








weak; and a smile stole over her own calm,| “Your art? how can you rely on that? 
grand features—like the features of a Greek| Have you not always said that you could 
goddess—as she said to herself, “Support!|not paint for money, and that so soon as 
from him /” you began anything like a commission, you 

“ My brother disputes the will,” she said, | lost all power and inspiration? Have you 
suddenly, “He says that the codicil which| not again and again congratulated yourself 
you witnessed is a forgery ; that I forged my | on this good fortune, as giving you the power 
father’s handwriting, and that you were privy | of painting for fame, and the regeneration of 
to it, of course. I can write like poor papa,|mankind?” And Magdalen’s lip slightly 
as you know; and as I have often written | curled. 
letters to Andrew in jest, pretending that; “But if necessary, and if I could not sup- 
they came from poor papa, he has a strong} port you, I would postpone our marriage to 
case. On this fact, as the principal evidence; an indefinite time, Magdalen, rather than 
against me—on the fact, also, of the codicil | that you should do wrong to your nature.” 
being written in a trembling hand, very unlike} “And you think a manful defence of my 
my father’s firm distinct writing, he has founded | just rights a wrong act, Paul ?” 
his charge of forgery. Is it not painful ?” “ Against a brother—yes.” 

“But what are you going to do, Mag-| “Then must we submit to any oppression 
daien ?” said Paul, who had become deadly | and tyranny whatsoever, rather than defend 
pale, and was trembling. | ourselves ? Is this a man’s creed?” Mag- 
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dalen was speaking now with somewhat un- 
disguised a 

“Yes!” said Paul, his lips quivering, “I 
would rather you submitted patiently and 
woman-like to any wrong than that you came 
out into the open day to defend yourself. 
The publicity! The disgrace! You—you, 
my queenly Magdalen, in the criminal’s 
place; gazed at by the coarse rabble; spoken 
of by the licentious press; your beauty com- 
mented on; your innocence made the theme 
of arguments and doubt, bandied about from 
counsel to counsel; tormented, insulted ; 
looked at by bold eyes—never! never! 
Magdalen, it would break my heart! It 
would be such degradation to you, as I could 
never bear. For I am jealous of you for your 
own sake!” 

“Ts not this rather childish?” said Mag- 
dalen. “Have you no more sense of justice 
—of justice to one’s self—of innate dignity, 
and the worth which cannot be lessened by 
| any outward act? Are you not frightening 
| yourself with words as much as you some- 
times flatter yourself with words, when you 
| say that you will protect and support me, and 
| live by your art? I know what the future 
| would be, better than you know, Paul. I am 

neither so good nor so enthusiastic as you, 
| but Iam more rational, and I think I under- 

stand real life better than you.” 

“Magdalen! I am losing you!” was all 
| that Paul could say, as he sunk upon the 

sofa, nearly suffocated with tears. 

“Dear Paul, be reasonable,” said Magdalen, 
| more tenderly ; “what can you expect from 
| me, a woman of strong will, and holding my 

father’s wishes as the most sacred things on 
| earth, but the determination to uphold my 

right and fulfil his intentions? If every 
time in our lives I differ from you in opinion, 
and even in action, it would never do ever 
for me to yield to such a terrible fit of 
despair as this, Paul,” and she tried to smile. 

“This will never do!” 

“Magdalen—darling wife—do with me as 
you will! Only love me, be gentle with me, 
stay near me, and do then as you will, even 

| with my conscience! Arrange my life as you 
like. 1 am passive in your hands.” 

“Your conscience?” said Magdalen. “I am 
not dealing with your conscience, nor your life, 

| excepting in so far as it relates to my own. 

What I do is in my own affairs, and the 

responsibility, both social and moral, ison my 

own head only. I do not associate you in any 
way with it, nor lay a feather’s weight upon 
you!” She did not mean to speak proudly, 
and yet she did. » 

| He raised his head. “Do as you will,” 
he repeated. “Only love me, and let the 
rest go!” 

“This is my protector,” thought Mag- 
| dalen, standing a little apart and looking 
| at him mournfully, “A weak, poetic boy of 
| intellect, but of no power; of thought, but 
| Of no real force of action. And I——” she 
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laid her hand on her bosom heaving with 
emotion, “and I must be strong enough for 
both, and never let him nor the world know 
that I regard him but as a petted child, 
whom I must soothe by caresses, and from 
whom I must guard the truth. 

This discussion had no good effect on 
either of them. Magdalen could not over- 
come the impression left by Paul’s tears 
on her. She never thought of him now 
without associating him with an hysterical 
fit ; which is neither a pleasant nor a digni- 
fied association of ideas with any man, more 
especially the man who is to be the lord and 
master. Her manners grew colder; and, 
with her coldness came, a certain shadowy 
assumption of superiority; a certain vague 
expression of contempt, which cut Paul to the 
soul. Yet he felt that he deserved both. But 
his a did not add to his strength. 
He daily became more unhappy, daily more 
hysterical. His health suffered, his finely 
chiselled features became like the beauty of a 
heart-broken angel; his lips were painfully 
contracted, and so were his brows; and his 
eyes—those large, tender, liquid blue orbs— 
were never wholly free from tears, even while 
he forced himself to smile, in such a ghastly 
fashion as imposed on none but himself, 
When Magdalen scolded him for being mise- 
rable, he smiled in this awful way, and asked 
her what more she wanted ?—and didn’t she 
see how happy and joyous he was ? 

In the midst of this painful state of things, 
Andrew, seeing that nothing could be done 
either by menace or entreaty, suddenly re- 
solved on extreme measures. In one of his 
drunken fits of fury, when he was more like 
a demon than a man, he procured a warrant 
for the apprehension of his sister on a charge 
of forgery; and ten minutes after it was 
granted by the magistrate, a police officer 
was despatched to that still quiet country 
house whee he, the prosecutor, was born, to 
bring to a felon’s trial the playmate of his 
early years, and the friend of his manhood— 
his only and defenceless sister. 

It was in the grim autumn twilight when 
Magdalen and Paul heard a carriage pass 
through the lawn gates, and drive up to the 
house. Paul had been unusually doleful all 
the day, for Magdalen had been unusually 
absent in her manners. She had expected a 
letter from her brother as usual; and, not 
receiving one, anticipated some evil, and was 
thinking how she should best meet it. Paul, 
who referred all things to love, wondered 
why she was not soothed by his caresses. He 
thought it unkind in her to refuse them, and 
unloving to doubt their power. He had 
been troublesome, and tearful ; and Magdalen 
had been provoked into more than one harsh 
speech, and more than one look of intense 
weariness, which had not mended matters, 
even as they stood. When she heard the 
carriage-wheels, for a moment her heart sank 
within her: she felt what they brought, she 
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knew what they foreboded. And, when a 
strange voice was heard in the passage, ask- 
ing for her, and a tall, resolute-looking man 
was ushered into the drawing-room—which 
he seemed instantly to take possession of by 
the first glance of his eye—she knew without 
a' word passing between them that he was an 
officer, and had come to arrest her. 

“JT am very sorry, miss,” he said, in an off- 
hand kind of way, but with great kindness of 
manner, too—as much kindness, that is, as an 
officer with a warrant against you in his 
pocket can show. “It is a painful office I 
have been obliged to undertake; but I am 
compelled to fulfil my duty.” 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, quietly ; she had 
risen as the man entered. “Of course you 
must do your duty.” 

The officer pulled out a pieee of paper. 
“ Here is a warrant for your arrest,” he said, 
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‘not my truth be of itself sufficient to protect 


me ?” 

_ “No, no, Magdalen! they are going to 
|murder you!” cried Paul, clinging to her. 
| “Magdalen ! I shall never see you more !” 

| Not so bad as that, young gentleman,” 
said the officer, mildly, taking him up from 
the ground as if he had been a child; unloos- 
|ing his nervous clutch on Magdalen’s gown, 
and seating him on the sofa. “Iassure you | 
| we are going to do your aunt no kind of harm. 
Let go her dress, my dear young sir,—she has 
need of all her fortitude, and you are only 
knocking it down by carrying on so, She | 
will come out well enough. I know too 
much of these things not to know the 
truth when I see it staring before my 
eyes.” 

| “Will she be proved innocent?” cried 
‘Paul, appealing to the officer, as if he were a 








“on a charge of forgery ; at the suit-of your, Rhadamanthus. “Shall I ever-see ber again ? 
brother, Mr. Andrew Trevelyan. Iam afraid, | Magdalen! Magdalen! are we to meet only 
miss, I must ask you to trouble yourself to/in the grave? Is the tomb to be the altar of 


come along with me.” 

“Where?” said Magdalen, not moving a 
muscle of her countenance—only placing her 
hand on her heart by a simply instinctive 
action. 

“ Before a magistrate first, miss, and then, 
perhaps, to prison,” said the officer, re- 
spectfully. «yon may be able to find bail, 


and I hope you will.” 


“T will ring the bell,” answered the girl, 
still calm, “and yet resolute, “and order my 
maid to prepare what will be necessary for 
me. Will you not sit down? And may I 
not offer you some refreshment ?” 

Paul bad sunk back in a stupor when 
he heard what errand that muffled stranger 
had come upon. But, when Magdalen, 
having given her orders, turned to him and 


our marriage vow ?” 

“Dear Paul, for heaven’s sake a little 
courage ; a little fortitude!” said Magdalen, 
laying her hand on his shoulder. “ Where 
|is your manhood? I, a woman on whose 
head all this misery is accumulated, I should 
blush to bear myself as you do! Cheer up! 
I am not sent to the colonies yet!” and she 
smiled, sadly enough. 

He tried to rise, but his agitation was so 
extreme that he could not stand. Half- 
fainting, he sunk into a chair, while the 
maid brought in a carpet-bag in great won- 
der and grief, and some suspicion of the 
truth. The officer drank a glass of wine, with 
an unusual feeling of oppression at his heart. 
Magdalen, in her black dress, her face as 
pale and as composed as marble, looking as 








spoke to him as quietly as if nothing had| if she had concentrated all her strength and | 
happened, he started up and flung himself on| courage within her heart and held a grasp 
his knees, beseeching her to give up everything, | of iron over her nerves, leant over Paul; 





to sign anything, confess to anything, rather 
than submit to this terrible trial. Oh, that 


she would listen to him! Ob, that she had | 


but listened to him when he had first spoken ! 
that she had had courage to prefer a life 


like the brave old troubadours of a better | 


time—the heroic artists of the day when art 
was heroism—to this fearful scepticism of 
to-day ; and had trusted to Providence and 
him! Oh, that his life could buy her safety ! 
that he could deliver her by some heroic 
deed that should not only free her, but stir 
men’s hearts to bravery and nobleness to the 
latest time! And then he sobbed afresh ; 
and the nerveless arms, which were to stir 


the world, fell weaker than a weak girl’s| 


round her. 

_“ Hush,” said Magdalen, gravely ; “do not 
distress yourself so painfully! “You know 
that I am guiltless ; be sure then that I shall 
be proved so, Do not fret; do not agitate 
yourself. You, who trust so in truth and 


who, trembling and faint, seemed to be 
dying. She stooped down and kissed his 
forehead, murmuring softly some love names | 
which he preferred to allothers. He revived, 
\only to catch convulsively at her hands 
and waist, and try to hold her near to him 
by force. 

The calm grand air with which she gentl 
undid that feverish clasp, while he still cried, 
“ Nothing, not even your own will, shall part 
us!”—the quiet majesty with which she | 
forced him to be calm and to listen to her— | 
“Tf, indeed, he wished to do her any good, 
rather than merely to indulge the selfish | 
| weakness of his own sorrow,’— Paul felt 
that she was the strongest now, if never 
before in their whole lives together; and, 
‘while her influence was on him, he con- 
| trolled himself sufficiently to understand what 
| she said. 

“Listen,” she said, in a deeper and more 














, , ‘monotonous voice than usual, “do you wish 
God, will he not defend the innocent, and will! me to feel that I have left behind me a 
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child, to weep at my departure, or a man 
to care for my interests? If a man, rouse 
yourself; if a child, can you ask me to yoke 
my life to a child’s feebleness? Listen to 
me well, Paul, for much depends now on 
you.” 

“Oh, Magdalen, you know I would give 
my life for you!” cried the poor boy, pas- 
sionately, 

“JT know that, but I want only your self- 
command, Write tothat friend you have spoken 
of to me, the barrister, Horace Rutherford. 
Tell him to come to me ; if you send a special 
messenger, he can be with me by nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and he can perhaps ar- 
range for my release. Be calm, be courageous, 
and useful, and remember your own faith in 
truth. Good-bye! you can do me good only 
by your courage and self-control.” 

She stooped down and again kissed his fore- 
head; and he,awed rather than calmed, let 
her go from the room quietly, without making 
any effort further to keep her. But, when 
the carriage rolled away from the door and 
bore to infamy all that he loved on earth— 
while the servants clustered round him terri- 
fied and weeping, and asked what it all 
meant—his strength gave way again; and 
for long hours he was alternating between 
fainting and hysterics. In this way, much 

recious time, of inestimable value, was lost 
Gehes he remembered Magdalen’s request, or 
was able to write to his friend and only hope, 
Horace Rutberford. 


THE SANTALS. 


Locatep, as I am, in the heart of our 
Indian empire, at a station guarded by 
several regiments of Queen’s and Company’s 
troops, it seems strange to hear of people 
around me becoming anxious on account of 
their too close proximity with a peaceful and 
rimitive people, who are only about five 
undred miles off. Yet it is true that the 
Santals, or Sontals, or Santhals, or Sonthals 
(nobody agrees in orthography of Indian 
names), who are now ravaging the country 
in the neighbourhood of Réj-mahal, and 
thereabouts, are deseribed as a_ peaceful 
and primitive people; and it cannot be 
denied that they have a number of savage 
virtues which should render them the most 
formidable friends, and which certainly make 
them extremely inconvenient foes, These 
are and primitive people have lately 

en moving about in large masses, numbering 
from three thousand to eight thousand each, 
to destroy, or loot, occasional villages, indigo 
factories, private houses, anything that came 
first to hand ; murder defenceless travellers ; 
and carry off everything of value that they 
had reason to suppose was honestly obtained. 
Among the exploits of this peaceful and pri- 
mitive people may be noted, as a model 
to mere civilisation, the slaughter of two 
European ladies, whose hands and feet they 
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cut off; and the killing of am European 
baby, some of whose blood they com- 
pelled its mother to drink—they themselves 
partaking of the refreshment in a friendly 
manner, 

It is true that, up to the present time, the 
Santals have kept their peaceful and primi- 
tive peculiarities to themselves; and travellers 
for many years have been in the habit of 
passing through their neighbourhood without 
molestation—even English ladies, alone, or 
accompanied only by a native Ayah. In 
the very rare cases where such travellers 
have been molested, the Santals have not 
been the aggressors, and the murder or rob- 
bery has been merely an act of individual 
speculation, and has had no political import 
whatever. Indeed, so secure has European 
life and property seemed to be, even in the 
wildest parts of India, that an admiring 
Frenchman is recorded to have exclaimed, 
with an irreverence only pardonable for its 
Gallic and graphic force, that the government 
was comme le bon Dieu; on ne le voyait. pas, 
mais il était partout (like the good Creator ; 
one never saw it, but it was everywhere), 
It is therefore supposed that some provo- 
cation must have been offered by some- 
body, to cause the present departure from 
all precedent and primitiveness. It has 
been alleged that the people employed on 
the railway, with whom the Santals had 
pecuniary dealings, paid too much atten- 
tion to the ladies of the tribe, and too 
little money to their husbands. Next, it 
is the exactions of the collectors of revenue 
to which the outbreak is attributed. Pre- 
sently, we find that some holy places have 
been violated, and that the effigy of some 
sable goddess has been treated as if she were 
an improper character; then, it is made 
manifest that the whole proceedings are the 
result of a blind belief that the Santal deities 
have decreed the end of the British rule, and 
mysterious accounts are sent forth of the 
Santal chief who is to effect the object—who 
is said to be of divine origin, and to have 
been born and to have arrived at manhood in 
a single night, just like the mango-trees 
which the magicians at Madras raise with 
such marvellous rapidity for the delectation 
of overland griffs. 

The whole affair is mysterious ; and while 
waiting to see how it will end, the reader 
might do worse than learn, what few per- 
sons in India really know, who the Santals 
are, and how far they are the peaceful and 
primitive people, which they have clearly 
shown themselves not to be. 

An interesting account of the Santals is to 
be found in the “ Asiatic Researches,” volume 
four of the quarto edition, reprinted in Lon- 
don in seventeen hundred and ninety-nine ; 
and the latest description we have seen 
is by the Rev. J. Phillips, an industrious 
missionary, published in the “Oriental 
Baptist” in July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
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four. Both of these accounts furnish us with 
what may be relied upon as authentic infor- 
mation ; and the extent to which they agree 
with one another shows that the Santals, 
though revolutionary as regards British rule, 
are a strictly conservative people among them- 
selves. ‘They are said to have entered Orissa 
from the north—at what period is unknown— 
and to have dispersed themselves through 
the tributary mehals lying west of Balasore, | 
Jellassore, Midnapore, Baukura, Suri, and | 
Réj-mahal ; thence westward, through Bhau- 
gulpore and Monghyr, in Behar—the whole 
including a territory of some four hundred 
miles in extent. They seem to be of one 
race, and it is certain that they speak one 
language. In Orissa they are described as a 
hardy and industrious people; generally 
short, stout, robust, of broad features, with 
very dark complexion, and hair somewhat 
curly. Those who had held intercourse 
with them found them to be mild and 
ee and of a particularly social turn. 
hey are more dignified and proud than the | 
Hindus, whom we now find them massacring 
without mercy, and are at the same time more 
hospitable and courteous to strangers. Wo- 
men, too, exercise considerable influence over | 
their manners and habits, and in this respect | 
they afford a striking contrast to most other 
Indian nations. Santal wives are of course 
not allowed to eat with their husbands ; but | 
they may order the dinner, und take a con- 
siderable interest in domestic arrangements ; 
and their freedom and frankness to strangers 
is so agreeable, that it would be held in horror 
in polite Hindu or Mahommedan society. It is 
probably this characteristic which has caused 


| 
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whom it is conjectured may be identical with 
the Siva of the Hindus. Such points as the 
original nakedness of our first parents, and 
the dispersion of mankind, with some allu- 
sions to a deluge, show traces of Mosaic his- 
tory. The Santals are also divided into 
tribes, something like the Israelites, but 
they all live together upon terms of per- 
fect equality; and the only restriction 
seems to be, that a man must not marry 
in his own tribe, but must go elsewhere,— 
a wise provision having, no doubt for its 
object, the prevention of alliances with near 
kindred. 

The love of strong drink, which I have 
noticed, is a part of their religion. Their 
god, they say, was under its influence when 
he brought together the original Santals 
from the ducks’ eggs; and its use is de- 
clared to be enjoined by divine authority. 
The spirit seems to be of only one kind, it is 
called Handia, and is a fermented prepara- 
tion of rice. It is not intoxicating taken in 
small quantities, but that objection is pro- 
vided for by taking it in large quanti- 
ties—a gallon or two at a time—and they will 
sit over it half the day, or all the day. At 
all religious, and other solemn ceremonies, it 
is a sine qua non. But the Santals are 
not prejudiced, and will drink the strong 
waters of the Giaur whenever they can 
beg, borrow, or steal them; but they 
generally find them too high in price to 
pay for, and debt is an institution which 
civilisation has not yet introduced among 
them. 

From intoxication to religion is but one 
step, according tothe Santals. Their creed is 


the railway people, who are generally wifeless | described by Mr. Phillips as a strange mix- 
to a hopeless extent, to be guilty of the do-| ture of Hindu superstition, demon-worship, 
mestic depredations alluded to. Polygamy, | and a belief in, and dread of, demons, ghosts, 
it seems, is allowed; but is little practised,} and hobgoblins. Hinduism is making some 
except when the younger brother takes the} inroads into it, as is proved by the introduc- 
widow of the elder, to whom, according to/| tion of the Charak-puja, or swinging festival, 
law, he has aright. The Santals are generally | which has been among the phenomena of late 
believed to be aborigines of the country; but| years ; backs scarred by iron hooks are 
there can be no doubt that they are a distinct | now frequently to be seen among this primi- 
race from the Hindus, with whom they have|tive people. For the rest, the sun is said 
little in common. Their religion has small|to be their supreme god; but they have 
resemblance to that of the Hindu; their | smaller gods whose light is less dazzling, 
castes are not so binding, and a Santal may} and who are invoked with offerings of meat, 
lose his caste altogether without incurring | rice, and similar refreshments. A sanguinary 
much disgrace, as far as the men are con-| Hindu goddess, it is alleged, is also wor- 
cerned. Then they are great drunkards, | shipped by the Santals in some localities. To 
which the Hindus never are ; for—with the| her, human sacrifices are made; and it is 
exception of the pariahs or outcasts, who are! possible that the mutilation of the two Euro- 
employed only in the most menial ao ar ladies, already alluded to, had for its 
Hindu, however ignorant and brutal, will! object the propitiation of this deity. The 
very rarely deviate from the rule of total | Santals swear by the skin of the tiger, or by 
abstinence, which your Mussulman very|a tiger’s head, sketched on a mango leaf; 
often regards no more, than the majority of| and they believe that a false oath will be 
Christians keep the commandments of their} punished by the living animal. They also 
own church. swear by their gods, and by the heads of 
According to the Santal traditions, the first | their children. 
man and woman came from ducks’ eggs, and} ‘The Santals are agricultural in their pur- 
were married in due form under the auspices | suits, and would be prosperous, but for the 
of Sita, or Marang Buru, one of their gods ;! exactions of their petty Hindu rulers. They 
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are industrious at their work, unlike the 
Hindus, and set about it in a blithe and 
cheerful spirit, which the Hindus never do. 
They are indeed generally a cheerful people ; 
fond of music and dancing, and less elegant 
recreations ; in which the civilised amusement 
of cock-fighting has a share. Here, again, the 
Santals are distinguished from other eastern 


nations, Dancers,among both Hindus and} 
Mahommedans, are always hired; and arej 


generally infamous in other respects. But the 
Santals cultivate dancing themselves, for the 
fun of the thing, and their jattras, when the 
young men are clad in plumes taken from 
every description of bird, and the girls (re- 
spectable females) have their heads un- 
covered, are described by those who have 
witnessed them, to be highly exhilarating 
and impressive. 

The account of the Santals in the Asiatic 
Researches (seventeen hundred and _ ninety- 
nine), describes both men and women as 
remarkably bashful, but more recent writers 
give to them the good qualities of truth and 
cheerfulness. There seems also to be a senti- 
ment of honour among them ; for it is said that 
they use poisoned arrows in hunting, but never 
against their foes. If this be the case—and 
we hear nothing of poisoned arrows in the 
recent conflicts,—they are infinitely more 
respectable than our civilised enemy, the 
Russians, who would most likely consider 
such forbearance as foolish, and declare that 
it is not war. 

So much for the virtues of these people. 
These qualities are interesting as matters of 
speculation ; but most persons in India think 
they have received too much considera- 
tion from the government, since a more 
savage and ferocious enemy than the Santal 
our arms have seldom had to contend with. 
Entrenched in their jungles, they are nearly 
impregnable; and, from their jungles they 
never emerge, except to take us at a disad- 
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rience of the peculiarities of the European 


position, and the character of the native 
population. 


ASLEEP. 


An hour before, she spoke of things 
That memory to the dying brings, 
And kiss'd me all the while ; 
Then, after some sweet parting words, 
She seem'd among her flowers and birds, 
Until she fell asleep. 


*Twas summer then, ’tis autumn now, 
The crimson leaves fall off the bough, 
And strew the gravel sweep, 
I wander down the garden-walk, 
And muse on all the happy talk 
We had beneath the limes ; 
And, resting on the garden-seat, 
Her old Newfoundland at my feet, 
I think of other times : 


Of golden eves, when she and I 
Sat watching here the flushing sky, 
The sunset and the sea; 
Or heard the children in the lanes, 
Following home the harvest wains, 
And shouting in their glee. 


But when the daylight dies away, 
And ships grow dusky in the bay, 
| These recollections cease ; 
And in the stillness of the night, 
Bright thoughts that end in dreams as bright, 
Communicate their peace. 


I wake and see the morning star, 
And hear the breakers on the bar, 
The voices on the shore ; 
And then, with tears, I long to be 
| Across a dim unsounded sea, | 
With her for evermore, 
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vantage. The sepoy regiments are not always | adjective derived from the Latin decem, ten, 
trustworthy ; and nobody doubts that the | which has made, and is likely still to make, 
Bhaugulpore Rangers, the other day, be-| considerable stir in the commercial world ; 
haved disgracefully,—so disgracefully, indeed, | for it so happens that, although we have the 
that the conduct of their commanding officer | liberty of choosing from all the numbers lyin 


is being made the subject of a court of inquiry. | between simple unity, or number one, an 

But not only did we have bad troops on the | the billions and trillions which are the mile- 
spot, but through hundreds of miles of wild stones that mark the way to infinite multi- 
country we had no troops at all. ‘here is no | tude, ten has been the favourite selected as the 
station on the grand trunk roads between | foundation on which to build the established 
Burdwan and Benares ; and travellers passing | system of decimal arithmetic ; or, as it might 
through that desolate and beautiful tract | with equal propriety be called, Arabic arith- 
never fail to be struck with the facility with | metic. It is, therefore, agreed, that all the 
which they might be robbed and murdered. | large collective numerals employed, either 
To crown all, notwithstanding the loss of life| for record or calculation, shall mul- 
and property which has taken place, the /|tiples of ten; that ten times ten shall make 
insult to our power, and the injury to our|a hundred, that ten times a hundred shall 
prestige, martial law has not been pro-|constitute a thousand, and that a thousand 
claimed, and even those troops which are on | times a thousand shall be called a million. 
the spot cannot act without the civil autho-|It is true, there are a few exceptions in 
rity. The consequence has been a state of popular usage—such as the long hundred, 
alarm throughout the empire, which is most! of a hundred and twelve, of many of the 
dreaded by those who have the best expe-| English counties, for the sale of the minor 
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roduce of the garden and the farm ; the 
Soenah quarteron, or quarter of a hundred, 
consisting of twenty-six, in the case of eggs 
and fruit; the gross of twelve dozen, by 
which certain small manufactured articles are 
counted ; and the various local tales employed 
in counting herring, oysters, mackarel, and 
other results of the fisherman’s labours. 
Most of these customs of the country, which 
have the force of law in the districts 
where they prevail, may be accounted for as 
bonuses to the general purchaser, as com- 
pensations offered by the wholesale dealer to 
the retailer for the loss he is likely to sustain 
on perishable articles, and as profits to re- 
munerate him for the trouble of retailing ; it 
being all the while supposed that his transac- 
tions with his customers will be measured by 
tens in the ordinary way. 

There is no absolutely imperative reason 
why ten should have thus been fixed upon, in 
preference to any other number, as the mea- 
sure of every calculation. The probable 
cause is, that all primitive counting is per- 
formed by the a of the fingers and toes. 
Shepherds are especially attached to scores— 
the aggregate amount of the human extre- 
mities. But eight might have served the 





purpose even better in some respects ; as it 
is more divisible than ten, and is theoretically 
a more perfect number, being the cube of 
two; that is, twice two are four, and twice 


four are eight. We might have had a sort of 
octonarian hundred of eight times eight, and 
an octave thousand of eight times sixty-four, 
and soon. The number twelve has also had 
zealous partisans, who have urged weighty 
reasons in its favour; such as, that it contains 
the greatest possible number of factors in the 
smallest compass, and that its hold on ancient 
prejudice is evidenced by the twelve months 
of the year, the twelve hours of day and 
night, and the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
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at which a parcel was actually bought and 
sold. Did the Romans ever work sums? 
Could they do even the rule of three with 
their abacus, or counting-machine? Or, did 
they jump at their “tottles of the whole,” like 
George Bidder, making a few mental somer- 
sets, and lighting on their feet at the exact 
spot required, by marvellous good luck, as it 
would seem to ordinary mortals ? 

Another great merit of our numerals is not 
thought of so often as it ought to be. At- 
tempts, be it known, have several times been 
made to construct and spread the use of a 
universal language, which should be legible 
and intelligible to all the nations of the 
world. One of these days we may, perhaps, 
arrive at that convenient result; at present, 
the nearest approach to it is the adoption by 
the civilised world of the Arabic numerals, 
which, though differently named in different 
tongues, are alike comprehensible to the eye 
of French, Greek, Spanish, and American. 
The symbols 10 are instantly translated into 
ten, dix, dieci, jehn, dena, or JECAMIb as the 
case may be. Modern arithmetic is a uni- 
versal language as far as it goes. 

Instead, therefore, of giving you a lon 
sum of compound addition, in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, consisting, suppose, of fifty 
items, to cast up in Roman numerals, I will 
allow you to do it in the current mode in 
which bankers’ clerks perform it at this hour. 
You feel the boon a great relief. Your men- 
tal labour is infinitely less, But is it not 
possible still to reduce that labour, by some 
simpler mode of counting money? You stare 
and doubt. But I know that it ¢s possible ; 
because, every time I pay my baker’s and 
my butcher’s bill, the labour comes ready re- 
duced to my hand. How, I will endeavour 
clearly to state, 

In adding up your pounds, shillings, and 
pence,—supposing that you are not plagued 


The carrying out of duodecimal arithmetic) with farthings, halfpence, and three-farthings 
(from the Latin duodecim, twelve), would | to boot,—you begin with the pence column, 


require, besides other difficulties, the invention 
and adoption of two new figures to stand for 
ten and eleven; since a unit followed by a 
cipher would then have to stand for twelve, 
and a one followed by two ciphers would in 
future represent the square of twelve (that is, 
twelve multiplied by twelve), exactly as it 
now represents the square of ten. But, all 
things considered, ten may be received and 
acknowledged as the best — basis for a 
system of arithmetic. Eight would prove in- 
conveniently scanty and limited ; and twelve, 
in its multiples especially, cumbrously bur- 
densome. 

The value of the accepted Arabic decimal 
notation will be appreciated, if you endeavour 
to work, in imagination or reality, a compli- 
cated sum with Roman numerals. Please try 
and tell me, by those means, the price of 
LV. tons, XVII. cwts., III. quarters, and 
XII. lb. of rough brimstone, at V. pounds, 
IL. shillings, and VI. pence per ton—the price 


and run it up. It comes to so many. Then 
you have to say to yourself, “Twelve pence 
make one shilling ;”—have patience, reader, 
you will understand me all the better by 
listening to alittle childish talk ;—“ twelve in 
so many is so much and so much over.” You 
put down the odd pence in their place in your 
total, and carry the shillings forward to the 
benefit of the next column, which you add 
up as before. But then you have to change 
the current of your thoughts, and to check 
yourself with the remark that, in the present 
column, twenty shillings make one pound ; 
and that twenty in so many gives so much 
and so much over. You then put down the 
shillings superabundant over some given 
multiple of twenty, and carry the resulting 
pounds to the column of pounds, which you 
are at last allowed, taking breath at the 
thought, to add and put down in their 


natural state, without having to say that 
so many pounds (of course, an awkward | 
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nnn nner 
number—eleven perhaps, or seventeen) make reckoner, or glance at your tables of farthings, 
something else. It is nothing to the purpose | pence and shillings. I will not, on the pre- 
to object that, by constant practice and by | sent occasion, harass you with troy or apo- 
being well up in your tables, the mental|thecaries’ weight, nor with harmonious 
process here described is performed almost | measures, liquid and dry,—with Winchester 
unconsciously. It still has to be performed ;| bushels, combs, quarters, gallons, gills, pottles, 
otherwise, pence, shillings and pounds could | and Scotch pints. 
not be added together to form one amount. A system analogous to the above might be 
Now suppose,—though this is not the| adopted without greatly disturbing the cur- 
system I am going to propound for your/|rent coin of the realm ; although some modi- 
approbation,—suppose that ten, instead of | fication must, of course, be made. There may 
twelve pence, made one shilling; and that | be a great variety of coins existing, for the con- 
ten, instead of twenty, shillings made one | venience of change as well as for compendious- 
pound ; how incomparably easier compound | ness (to serve, in short, as small bank-notes), 
addition would be! That is, it would cease to be | which are not required to make their appear- 
compound and would become simple addition, |ance in written accounts, We have no 
There could not be two figures in the column | separate column for half-sovereigns and balf- 
either of the pence or shillings, because no-|crowns. French accounts are kept in francs 
thing higher than nine could stand there ;|and centimes only,—a plan I shall explain 
and there would be no mental arithmetic to | immediately ;—and yet, in addition to frane 
do of turning pence into shillings and shil- and centime coins, they have the Napoléon or 
lings into pounds (the cause of troublesome | twenty-frane piece (corresponding to, though 
mistakes, as everybody’s experience can|not of equivalent value with our sovereign), 
testify) ; because decimal notation would do | besides pieces of one, two, and four sous, and 
that of itself. In short, the pence and | of two, five, and ten francs. 
shilling tables would be abolished utterly,| In planning a decimal coinage and a de- 
to the tumultuous joy of schoolboys andjcimal system of book-keeping, the first 
schoolgirls, without any allusion to the pri-| point to settle is, to determine the unit, or 
vate sentiments of the masters apd mistresses |rather the starting-point, which is to be 
of schools. There would be no putting on of} divided into tens and hundreds. The French 








dunce’s caps, no perching on high stools, book 
in hand, no sticking in corners with the face 


to the wall, no boxes on the ears, no smitings 
elsewhere with birchen rods, no “impositions” 
to learn by heart, no shuttings-up at play 
hours ; none of these horrors would have to 
be endured on account of tables incorrectly 
said ; beeause tables would be sunk, heavier 


when they made the change from the old 
system to the new, fixed upon the france, 
value tenpence, as their unit. This they 
divided into tenth parts, décimes, value one 
penny; and hundredth parts, centimes, value 
one-tenth of a penny English. Practically, 
décimes are rarely spoken of ; it would help 
our compatriots if it were not so, because the 








décime is exactly a penny. But still décimes 
oblivion. I call upon all instructors and|have a material existence in the shape of 
instructees to give me three hearty British | two-sous pieces, and a moral existence in the 
cheers in honour of the anticipated deliver-| figure which occupies the place of tens in the 
ance. And then the accountants—the ac-|column of centimes. The france being di- 
countants would simply have to cast up| vided into a hundred centimes, a franc and a 
| columns of figures, untormented by the divi-| half is expressed in numerals by 1°50, or one 
| sion by twelves and twenties, which are the | franc fifty centimes; a franc and a quarter by 
curse and incubus of £s.d. There would|1‘25; and a franc and three-quarters by 1°75. 
even be no occasion, unless from choice, to|A franc and one sou, or one franc five cen- 
| put those mystic letters at the top ofa bill. | times, is written thus, 105; a sou only, in 

“What does the little d.mean?” a foreigner | the centime column, thus, 05. The cipher is 
once asked me, put before the five, not only because such is 

Any three naked plain figures, without} the correct notation in decimal fractions, but 
any point or comma between them, 4 5 6|also for the sake of preventing mistakes, by 
suppose, would necessarily mean, and could| keeping the five in its proper place in a 
| mean nothing else than, four pounds, five| column which, thus, always consists of two 
shillings, and sixpence. Take, for experiment’s | figures, and two figures only, side by side. I 
sake, the larger sum of 123456. The six| have heard English travellers complain of 
being, of necessity, pence, and the five, by the | the difficulty of reckoning by centimes ; sous 
law of nature, shillings, the sum total must/ they manage easily enough, by thinking about 
| amount to one thousand two hundred and/our own halfpenny pieces. But nothing is 
_ thirty-four pounds, five shillings, and sixpence. | easier, when you once have the clue, than to 
| And with ever so many of such items to add| convert centimes into sous, and vice-versa. 
together, the operation and the result would | Five centimes make a sou ; therefore, a simple 

equally clear and simple. Try and compre-| division by five gives you the value in sous 
hend this perfectly, before reading any fur-|or halfpence. Thus, sixty-five centimes are 
ther; and meditate upon the system calmly and | thirteen sous, or six décimes five centimes, or 
fairly the next time you take up your Ready-| in plain English sixpence halfpenny. 


than lead, five fathom deep, in the waters of 
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Even large sums of money are always 

| mentioned as well as written in francs. In 
such cases, you have the inconvenience of 
noting down long lines of figures. But there 

| is something superb and grandiose in the 
custom, when you come to apply it to your 
private affairs. It sounds pleasantly, and 
rings in the ear like a peal of bells, to say 
that your income is so many thousands (of 
francs) a-year. You begin to consider philo- 
sophically whether people who have as many | 
thousands sterling, enjoy life more in the 
same proportion—namely, twenty-five times 
as much as yourself. I remember the look of 
wishfulness and disappointment which over- 
spread a young Frenchman's face, when I! 
said to him, “If you could only speak English, 
I could at once get you a place of twelve 
hundred francs a-year, with almost sure 
increase by-and-by.” A millionnaire, in| 
France, is the fortunate possessor of a million 
of francs—a nice little sum, take it as you | 
will, and more within the reach of possibility | 
to amass than a million of pounds sterling. 
These colossal French fortunes are easily | 
reduced to more modest proportions by the 
consideration that twenty-five francs make a | 
pound, barring the fractional fluctuations of | 
more or less, which depend on the ever- 
changing rate of exchange. Divide by 


twenty-five by mental arithmetic, and a! 
hundred francs sinks to four pounds, a thou- 


sand francs to forty pounds. Cinderella’s gilt | 
| carriage is reconverted to a humble pumpkin, | 
and her fine laced footmen to full-grown rats. | 
Preferable, however, is the pumpkin to the | 
carriage, if we can thereby learn economy | 
and content. I do think that the French, | 
as a nation, have more nearly attained to} 
this conclusion than the English have. Can} 
decimal money have had anything to do| 
with it ? 

The centime, or tenth-part of a penny, 
being acknowledged as legitimate by law and 
custom, must of course have a copper repre- 
sentative. “Of what use is so small a coin ?” 
it may be asked. “What can you buy with 
it? What could we do with anything of the | 
kind in England?” To the first questions, I 
answer that, in the south of France and in 
Italy (where there are also centesimi) you 
can buy with it something—a few figs, nuts, 
plums, or hot roast chesnuts, or a cooling 
draught. To the last query, I reply that a 
very small coin, if it occupied its place in a 
decimal coinage, would be found to play its part 
in Great Britain and Ireland. County rates are 
often assessed in fractions, say three-eighths, 
of a penny in the pound. Here at once is an 
instance in which much plaguy calculation 
would be avoided. Again, it would be useful, 
as furnishing an easy mode of registration, 
and also for maintaining established rights, 





possible. I took a lady and a little girl over 
that bridge ; and, laying down a sou to pay 
the toll, received out of it the change of two 
centimes. The charge was only a centime 
per head ; and the little girl made me cross 
the bridge two or three times afterwards, 
solely for the fun of getting change out of 
a sou. It was infinitely more amusing, in 
her opinion, than an hour’s study of the 
pence table. It struck me that it could 


hardly be for profit’s sake that so low a | 
toll was charged, but to preserve some right | 


of the builders of the bridge, or to ascer- 
tain how many people went over it every 


day. Now, considerable pains and trouble are | 


taken to give an account of how many people 
annually visit our great public establish- 
ments, such as Kew Gardens and the British 
Museum. But no reasonable person would 
object to pay a centime for admission to the 
instructive sights which he now inspects gra- 
tuitously ; and it would be less trouble to 
the door-keepers to take a c ntime from each 


visitor, as a sort of counter, than to mark | 
down the numbers of various groups as they | 


arrive, sometimes in bustling crowds. When 
the numbers amount to thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands, the sum received would 


'tell in theend. The government, which now 


bears the whale expense, might continue to 
do so as heretofore. The centime-tax might 
be allowed to be appropriated to some useful 
purpose required by the exigences of the 
time, such as, just now, an orphan asylum 
for the children of soldiers slain in the war. 
No one would find fault with the Deans of 
St. Paul’s and Westminster if they asserted 
their rights, when the Cathedral and the 
Abbey are not open for divine service, by the 
imposition of a centime-tax on curious 


strangers. To demonstrate at once the cha- | 
ritable resource thus opened, and the con- | 


venience of reckoning decimal coins, we may 


instance that in ’fifty-one the annual number | 
| of visitors to Kew was roughly estimated at 


two hundred thousand. Put the figures on 


| paper, and you will instantly see that in cen- 


times they amount to two thousand francs or 
eighty pounds sterling. Suppose Hampton 
Court, the National Gallery, and other like 
places, to contribute their mites, and you have 


at least the beginnings of something good. | 


The hint once given, its development is easy. 
And now, to show the possibility 
naturalising decimal money in the United 
Kingdom, I will briefly state a portion of the 
mode proposed in a pamphlet called Dect 
malism, by a Commercial Traveller—not 
advocating that in preference to any other 
scheme of decimalism, but simply taking it, 
with all reserve, as a specimen whereby the 
general topic may be stated to those to whom 

it is almost or entirely new. Every man 





by the payment, as it were, of a pepper-corn 
rent. For example, over the Seine at Rouen 
there hangs a handsome suspension-bridge. 
The passage is not free, but as nearly so as 


business who has been abroad, or who has 
had dealings with foreign countries, may be 
considered to think well of the proposed 
reform in our national coinage. Foreign 
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countries have been adduced as having, some | much confusion ensued, partly owing to the 
of them a long time since, adopted the de-| ignorance of the people, and partly through 


| cimal system in their currency, whilst none of | the bad faith of shopkeepers, who preferred 
| them ever thought of returning again to the | selling by the old and lighter, instead of by 


old clumsy confusion worse confounded. One|the new and heavier weights. Repeated 
slight exception, however, may be mentioned | decrees became necessary to enforce the 
for the sake of truth. In eighteen hundred | adoption of the new weights and measures ; 
and twenty-eight, the Duke of Baden at-jand, at length, in eighteen hundred and 


| tempted to introduce decimal coinage, and | twelve, the French government, in order to 


began introducing, from his ducal mint, thalers | avoid these inconveniences, was obliged to 


= 


| of a hundred kreuzers each, whilst all the | make a composition with the people, allowing 
| rest of South Germany had thalers (of | the use of old names, with binary, instead of 


account) of ninety, and gulden or florins 


decimal division, of the new weights and 
(coin) of sixty kreuzers each. 


In the land of measures, Thus, the half-kilogramme, called 


| the hunchbacked a straight man is sneered!the new pound, is still divided into halves, 
| at. After patiently bearing for three years | quarters, and eighths. 


The division of the 


_ sneers of this kind, the Duke of Baden gave | sou into four liards still lingers even in the 


| a vengeance, coined thalers of a hundred and | 


| eutting off his nose to spite his face. 


up his attempts at decimalisation ; and, with coinage. Often, you cannot buy a loaf with- 

out taking a two-liard piece in change. 
sixty-two kreuzers each—something like} Often, a fishwoman or a fruiterer will ask 
| you six liards a-piece for her herrings or her 
Without undertaking to count the millions; peaches. In short, certain classes of a na- 


of the human race who have tested thej|tion will and must have a binary division, 


\ merits of decimal coinage, and are now enjoy- 


ing its advantages, it will suffice to say that 


| nearly all the civilised nations of Europe, 
| America, and Asia, are decimalists ; even 


China and Japan are of the number. In 


| fact, the only exceptions are Great Britain 
| and her dependencies, Turkey, Denmark, 
| Germany, and part of Switzerland. It is, 
| however, to be observed, that in Egypt, where 
| the division of the piastre is the same as in 


| Turkey Proper, into forty paras, foreign mer- 
chants keep accounts in piastres of hun- 


| dredths. 


In certain places in Germany, as 


| on the Rhine, some banking and commission 


_ houses keep their accounts, also, in thalers 


| divided into hundredth parts. 


There are three ways in which it is pos- | 





although they may not entirely object to a 
decimal system. ‘I'his should not discourage, 
but it ought to make us wise. 

Asto the second mode of effecting a change ; 
would it be prudent and expedient to adopt 
the French, or American, or some other sys- 
tem? The Commercial Traveller opines, and 
I quite agree with him, that apart from the 
great inconvenience and confusion which 
would be sure to arise in consequence, such a 
measure would sooner or later end in disap- 


| pointment, whilst its alleged advantages are 


for the greater part imaginary. The members 
of the international jury of the exposition 


jand of the statistical congress who are 


at present in Paris, are meeting, at the 


{moment this sentence is written, at the 


| sible to reform our weights, measures, and | Palace of Industry, to consider the means of 
| moneys: First, to abandon the old system en-| organising an International Association for 


tirely, and invent a new one in its stead; | the adoption of a uniform system of weights, 
secondly, to adopt that of another country, | measures, and moneys, by the two allied 
in which case the old system will also have | nations at least ; but we may be permitted to 
to be given up; and thirdly, to remodel the | entertain the fear that such a unionas that— 
old system, rejecting of it what has become | betweentwo foreigncountries—especially such 
useless or unsuited to the ideas and wants of | as have different standards (as is the case with 
the times, and combining new with the use- | this country and France), will only end in dis- 
ful part of the old material. appointment. In spite of treaties and engage- 

To follow the first of the above proposi-| ments, circumstances must be expected to 


| tions, would be identical with a sudden|arise that would lead to a change in the 


change. Several writers have recommended, | standard. 
others have strongly insisted upon it. They! Supposing, however, that a treaty of the 
assert that more confusion and error would|sort had been concluded, its alleged advan- 


) be likely to arise from a gradual than a! tages, we may apprehend, would be found 


_ Sudden change. That an entire change, and a} 
| sudden change, does create inconvenience, is, 


illusory in practice. The Hispano-American 
republics, for instance, all coin Spanish dol- 
however, confirmed by the historical expe-| lars; yet the coinage of the one is not readily 
rience of France. It is well known that aj received in the other, except at a discount ; 


| radical change was made there at the time of! and the exchange between Mexico, Chili, and 
_ the first revolution. In many respects the| Peru, must be regulated by a per-centage. 


| change was more sudden than radical. 


| tradespeople and the poorer classes, not having 
_ been properly prepared for the abrupt change, 


In| just as it is between Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Spain. The same happens between Paris, 
Turin, Switzerland, and Belgium, though all 
four have now the france. here are better 

i means of cementing the union of two friendly 


coin, for instance, the difference chiefly con- 
sisted only in the decimal division ; yet, the 
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nations than by such forced assimilations as 
that now under discussion. It is too much 
after the fashion of Procustes’s bed ; stretch- 
ing out the short man and cutting down 
the long man to one uniform standard of 
height. 

Fraternisation, beyond a certain point, may 
at present be a day-dream, and a waste of 
time. Neither country would gain anything 
by denationalising its coin. Suppose the franc 
to be adopted in England ; it would alter our 
gold coin, and most of our silver coin, and 
would cause a bewilderment in the masses of 
our population. Besides, the merchant would 
not be better off; for he would have to 
distinguish in his books English from 
French francs, although identically the 
same in coinage, but different in value, 
on account of the daily fluctuating rate 
of premium or discount between the two 
countries. 

There remains, then, only to be considered 
how the desired change can be best effected, 
by our preserving whatever is worth preserv- 
ing, of our old national materials, combining 
it, upon the principle of decimal numeration, 
with suitable new material, In the construc- 
tion of a new system, such as is at present 
called for, the masses of the nation will have 
to learn how to live, as it were, in a new 
house, better arranged than, but, at the same 
time, so differently arranged from, their 
old dwelling, that they will have to give up 
certain comforts, till they become used to the 
new ones. To render, therefore, the change 
acceptable, and at the same time really use- 
ful, the new system should not alter the 
old one, more than will be necessary to es- 
tablish the new principle soundly oat firmly. 
It should, for all practical purposes, be more 
simple and easy than the old one. It should 
consult the wants and customs of the people 
in general, and those of the several classes 
in particular. It should be constructed with 
a view to durability and permanence, which 
will be best attained by consulting strict 
regularity and simplicity. And finally, it 
should be as national, in name as well as 
in spirit, as circumstances will allow; old 
absurdities, such as, for example, duplicate 
terms (pound in money and in weight, 
quarter in measure and in weight, &c.), 
being absolutely rejected. 

At first sight, the temptation is very strong 
to make the halfpenny enter into the new 
system of coinage; because it is identical 
with the sou, which works so well in the 
composition of the franc; but in the first 
place, that would reduce us to a copper, or 
a silver, instead of a gold standard; and 
secondly, would involve the rejection of the 
sovereign, being no decimal fraction thereof. 
Now, the best authorities are agreed that 
the present sovereign is the best basis that 
lies within reach for the proposed new 
coinage. A people that has to reckon with 
a debt of some hundred millions of pounds, 
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should preserve as high a coin, and money 
of account, as our present sovereign, because 
they cannot find time to play with so many 
figures as would be required to express that 
sum, and others of daily and hourly occur- 
rence, in shillings, or half-crowns. The re- 
cent happy introduction of the florin, a deci- 
mal ofthe sovereign, has decided the question 
by anticipation. 

Our mint laws are open to reform, quite 
independently of decimailisation; such as 
they are, they have given us the SOVEREIGN 
in GoLD, by which all payments of a certain 
magnitude are to be made, and in which, or 
FRACTIONS OF WHICH, all values and con- 
tracts whatsoever, exceeding forty shillings, 
are expressed or understood, if they are to 
have legal value. Silver, in coin or bars, 
is not available according to law, if rejected 
by the creditor, nor is copper, beyond forty 
shillings of the former, and twelve pence of | 
the latter. Our silver and copper coin are 
only small change, auxiliary coin, that serve 
to balance debts below the respective amounts 
stated. Hence it follows, that government 
might alter, raise, or lower, the fineness and 
weight of the shilling and of the penny, 
without interfering with the value of our 
property, or the import of our contracts, even 
if these were expressed, as indeed they are 
in numerous instances, in pence or in shil- 
lings ; for when, for example, an Act of Par- 
liament authorised the payment of railway 
fare at the rate of a half-penny per mile, the 
meaning of the Act, to be in harmony with | 
previous laws relating to the legal tender of | 
copper and silver coin as before-mentioned, 
could be no other than that the fare should 
be reckoned and paid at the rate of one four- | 
hundred and eightieth of a gold sovereign in | 
all cases where the amount exceeded twelve- 
pence. In like manner, if I sell a cargo-of | 
wheat at the rate of fifty shillings per quarter, | 
I mean to be paid for it, not in so many shil- 
lings in silver, but at the rate of two and a 
half sovereigns in gold. But a change in the 
weight or fineness of the sovereign would 
have very different consequences ; not only 
because it is made of gold, but chiefly because 
legal enactments and our mint regulations 
have combined to make it the legal basis, or 
unit, of our moneys of coinage, determin- 
ing implicitly, at the sme time, that our 
standard should not be one of silver or 
copper. 

From all this, it follows, that we have 
already the unit, or basis, in gold, of a deci- 
mal coinage ; and that it only remains to com- 
plete the system by the addition of interme- 
diates and sub-divisions; at all events, no 
plan has been proposed that could present 
equal, or greater convenience and correctness. 
And it also follows, that the proposed with- 
drawal of the penny, and its being replaced 
by a decimal copper coin, cannot affect laws, 
or contracts, stipulating rates, or taxes, m 
pence or shillings ; because the enactments 
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relating to the legal tender would not admit |~we shall do whenever we speak or write of 
of any other interpretation of such laws and | mils as thousandths of a sovereign, the ob- 
contracts than this,—that these rates, or| viating of mistakes requires that three places 
taxes, in pence or shillings, signified so many | should atways be expressed, especially where 














fractions of the unit (sovereign) in gold. 

For the purpose of reckoning and keeping ac- 
counts, we ought to have as few sorts of money 
as possible ; but, for payment of small debts, 
there should be no lack of various coins. 
According to the plan of the Parliamentary 
Committee, we should have two moneys of 
account, as other countries have; with this 
difference, however, that most of these have 
only hundredths, that is, two places after the 
unit, or integer, whilst we should have thou- 
sandths, that is, three places after the pounds, 
This is as it should be, and arises from the 
simple fact that France, for example, has only 
hundredths, because their integer, the franc, 
is only of the value of about ten: pence ster- 
ling ; and, as we find the pound more conve- 
nient in accounts, than the franc or the shil- 
ling, hundredths would not complete our sys- 
tem, as the hundredth of a pound is two 
pence three-farthings, whilst the thousandth 
part of a pound is as near as possible our 
present farthing. In whole numbers, twenty- 
four farthings are equal to twenty-five 
thousandths. Thus our accounts in decimals 
will have the advantage over our present 
ones in point of exactness, as halfpence and 
farthings will in no case be lost. 

The Committee’s plan is, to adopt the 
existing pound as basis, with three decimal 
places ; that is, dividing it into a thousand 
parts, millesimals, or, by abbreviation, mils. 
‘he Commercial Traveller suggests that the 
term pound be abandoned, as obsolete and 
absurd. Others advise that “ sovereign” 
should be abolished and “ pound” retained ; 
but what’sin a name? The coined gold sove- 
reign, and the proposed money of account of 
a thousand mils being identically one and the 
same, common sense, as well as our conve- 
nience, urge that both moneys should have 
but one name. 

A sum in sovereigns and mils requires 
after the whole numbers the decimal point, 
comma, or some other distinctive mark. The 
point as well as the comma are objectionable; 


in their stead are proposed the mark ,, or as | 


the Portuguese have it, //, viz. two strokes 
prolonged above and below the line, This 
mark is undoubtedly the most convenient in 
practice ; it serves also very well if placed 


only units or tens of mils occur, in which 
case we place the cipher after the mark. 
Thus, writing //037, or //007, we shall make it 
appear for certain that the tenth of a sove- 
reign, or the tenth and the hundredth in 
the second example are wanting. 

To write and cast sums in merchants’ 
books, the best plan the Commercial Tra- 
veller can suggest is, to leave the columns 
exactly as they are usually ruled at present. 
The sovereigns will continue to be distin- 
|guished as they now are. The tenth of a 
sovereign, or florin, is, as a money of ac- 
|count, the decimal multiple of (ten times) a 
‘cent, and, together with the unit of the cent, 
| would occupy the column which now serves 
for the unit and ten of the shilling. The 
unit of a mil would then alone appear in the 
third column, which is now that ot the pence. 
| We should, therefore, write in our books as 
follows ; 


| 


which would be read, One hundred sovereigns, 
twenty-three cents, and five mils. In coin, it 
| would be 100 sovereigns, 2 florins, 3 cents, 
and 5 mils. 

And now, with regard to the various coins 
| by means of which a decimal system is to be 
oo carried out. The evidence given 

y some gentlemen, before the Committee, 
was to the effect, that the smaller the 
|number of coins with which it is practicable 
to effect purchases, the better. This is un- 
}doubtedly beautiful theory ; but in practice 
it would be dangerous to disregard too 
strictly the convenience of the public. When 
we come to treat of the moneys of coinage, 
we ought to consider that the public have a 
right to ask for accommodation. All deci- 
mally-reckoning countries have found it 
necessary to afford facilities for small change 
in purchases, by coining a variety of sub- 
divisions. 

Upon these grounds it will be quite safe to 
retain—at least for a time—the half-florin 
|(shilling) The quarter-florin (sixpence) 
would do very well, discarding only the term 
sixpence ; but, unfortunately, the sixpence 
stamped on its face renders the coin highly 
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before mils where these do not amount to| objectionable, when it becomes of the utmost 
a thousand, that is, a full sovereign, We| importance, for the lower classes especially, 
might then dispense with putting a mark for | to efface old recollections, as Sir J. Herschell 
mils, and also with placing a cipher to the|said, of everything that reminds them of 
left of the point, to signify the absence of| pence. The sixpence ought, therefore, to be 
sovereigns. Thus, what is now printed, for|condemned as absolutely as the three and 
example, $.3°825m., $.0°037m., we should in| fourpenny bits, and the copper peunies. Be- 
future express by 3//825, and //037, which is| sides, the sixpence, taken as the fourth part 
as brief as it is perspicuous. of the florin, will become entirely superfluous 

It is very desirable that people should be| by the introduction of the double cent, the 
impressed with the rule in decimals, that| fifth of the florin. In the same manner 
when we mean to express thousandths, which | the half-crown, rendered supernumerary by 
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the florin, should be withdrawn ; as also the | advantages and improvements, the import- 
crown, an inconveniently heavy silver coin,|ance of which, for all classes, it would be 
which might be replaced by a new gold coin, | difficult to overrate. It will, however, be 
of the value of five or four shillings, as small | expedient to coin a two-mil piece, which will 
change in gold, for home circulation. The | take the place of the half-penny, than which 
half-sovereign is supposed to be altogether | it will be less by one twenty-fifth, the pro- 
relinquished, for reasons which there is not | portions being the same as between the mil 
room to state. More regular proportions of |and the farthing. The name of a double-mil 
the decimal scale would certainly be observed, | would probably best be a cash. Farthing 
if the proposed new coin were made of the | belongs to the old series, and implies a fourth, 
value of four, instead of five shillings, that is} which is inapplicable to the mil. New- 
to say, equal to a double florin. As to its! farthing would therefore be equally objec- 
title, the name of prince appears to be the | tionable. 
most appropriate for a coin that stands near-| Upon the plan above suggested, our new 
est to the sovereign. A double florin, in| moneys of coin would therefore stand thus, in 
silver, although perfectly right in a decimal |the order of precedence: sovereign, prince, 
system, would be too heavy a piece for | florin, double-cent, cent, half-cent, cash or two- 
general use. mil, and mil. And the pence! What is to 
To fill other vacancies, the committee pro-| become of the dear old brown penny-pieces ? 
poses that a double cent, and a cent, should | Are they to vanish like unclean ghosts? There 
be made of silver, and a half-cent of copper. | are people who will resist a decimal coinage 
It should be remembered that the cent forms|as obstinately as their forefathers did the 
an essential link in the decimal change of |change from old style to new, when they 
moneys. To omit it in the coinage would | absolutely believed that their lives were to 
deprive the masses of the most material help | be shortened, by Act of Parliament, eleven 
to comprehend the new proportions, for which | whole days. Take care of the pence, and the 
purpose no fair means should be omitted, by| pounds will take care of themselves. But 
which the cent may become the poor man’s |the pence will be gone; argal, there will be | 
unit, in the sense in which the penny is at/no possible pounds to take care of, and a 
present. national bankruptcy must inevitably follow. 
The present copper coins—the time-ho-| Do what you please with the rest of the 
noured penny, half-penny, farthing, and half-| coinage, but leave—O! leave us—our be- 
farthing—being all of them incompatible with | loved pennies. Very well; let them be left 
And then, as far as a decimal 


the decimal division of the sovereign, which |to you. 
is an essential part of the proposed reform,|system goes, you will be penny wise and 





they will have to be withdrawn before the 
issue of the new copper coin. In their case, 
old recollections must certainly be given up, 
and reckoned with the things of the class of 
pig-tails. A compromise would be a hin- 
derance to the nation’s readily adopting deci- 
mal proportions, and convincing themselves 
of the advantages of a purely decimal system. 
But even if that hinderance did not exist, a 
compromise would be uncalled for ; as three 
out of the four former copper coins will have 
their representatives in the new series. Of 
these, the half-cent has already been 
under notice ; those of the half-penny and 
the farthing will be presently described. | 
The half-farthing alone will be entirely 
dropped, simply because it will not be 
wanted, 

The word mil has turned up as the most 
fit and proper for its signification, of a thou- 
sandth of a sovereign. In virtue of its bre- | 
vity, the language will not be a loser by 
exchanging it for the farthing. A punster | 
might be tempted to call the introduction of 
the mil, the millenium of coinage reform ; 
while a counter-punster might endeavour to 
confound mil with nil. Although a necessary 
part of the moneys of account, the mil, in 
coin, will like the farthing at present, pre- 
bably be rarely used. Still, it is the last and 
not the least link in the chain of decimal 
coins, and part of a system pregnant with 





pound foolish. 


LODGINGS. 


I nave lived all my life, both when I was 
my own master and since I have been mar- 
ried, in furnished lodgings; and I think I 
ought to know something about them and 
the people who let them. Lodging-house 
keepers, however different in degree and 
phase, are but of two kinds ;— ‘he shiny 
unctuous party that has a husband just 
enough to swear by, and who never appears 
save at the last extremity; and _ the 


|stormy, arm-a-kimbo individual, who is a 


lone and desolate widow, but is by no 


jmeans to be trodden upon on that account, 


neither. 

There is a story told of a learned Cambridge 
professor, which has always filled me with 
the highest respect for his courage and con- 
duct. Finding that his college bedmaker— 
which is, however, a very mitigated species 
of landlady—was continually abstracting his 
teas, and being, sagacious philosopher, aware 
of what weight of evidence some females can 
resist, he determined to let her know he had 
found her peccadilloes out, without the chance 
of contradiction ; he bought two pounds of tea, 
one of which he placed as usual in his caddy, 
and secreted the other in a drawer ; he drew 
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| from the latter store so much as was neces- 


sary for his use, but never touched the 
former ; the contents of the caddy never- 
theless decreased daily, and in greater pro- 
ortion, and at last, while the Professor had 


| still a little left, Mrs. Brown, the bedmaker, 


; him some more. 


declared his tea to be out, and offered to get 
“Well,” exclaimed her 
master, producing his remnant in great tri- 


| umph, “I declare, Mrs. Brown, that your 


ound has not lasted so long as mine has.” 
But though this may have been permitted to 


| a great man to do, backed by the opinion of 
| the whole of Europe and with five hundred 


|| bachelors within call, I affirm for myself to 


| have ventured on such a scheme would have 


| been madness. 


From the first designing 


| woman who hooked me as a lodger, to the 


last, nothing of mine was safe from them; 
nothing untouched, unrummaged, unpilfered, 
except a case of horse-pistols, which they 
were all afraid to meddle with, and wherein 
Iwas consequently wont to keep a few wax 
matches and my biggest lumps of sugar. I 
have known rash young men to inquire after 
missing articles more than once, but I have 
also overheard their abject apologies. If the 
mistress of the house has been a small woman, 
she has insisted upon their being taken in- 
stantly up to the maid’s room, in order to 
examine her boxes, as such a thing never 
occurred before under a roof of hers; if a 
large person, she has had the most violent 
hysterics, and screamed incessantly for her 


| husband. 


My sufferings and humiliations during the 
period of my being done-for as a single gen- 


| tleman, were, indeed, of a nature too painful 
| to be recalled, and I will confine myself to 


the relation of my experience of lodging-house 


| keepers since my marriage ; for it is unques- 
| tionable that in the case of these persons, 


| before they reach ourselves. 
courage, too, even in us, who have 





| the wife is the natural 
| husband—the living shield which is ever 


rotector of the 


thrusting itself betwixt the spear of the 


| enemy, her tongue, and our saved ears; or 


rather, the buitfer by which the shocks of 
that terrible engine are broken and weakened 
She inspires 
een 
defeated in many conflicts, so that we descend, 
~ occasion, into the very stronghold of the 
oe, 

We spent our honeymoon, and half our 
yearly income with it, in lodgings in one of 
the best streets out of Piccadilly ; a very dark, 
dirty, and aristocratic one, and the very 
quietest retreat (said the landlady) that could 
possibly have been selected for a young 
couple. She took quite a motherly interest 
in my little wife from the first, and, unfor- 
tunately, a mother-in-law’s in me. By exces- 
sive apparent kindness she got my poor Ada 
to leave everything in her hands, and, when I 
ventured to remonstrate, I was asked, whether 
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fashionable quarter was the noisiest in Lon- 
don ; there seemed to be an eternal roll of 
wheels from ten p.m. to four in the morning, 
and our total want of rest was little compen- 
sated for by our landlady’s assurance that 
there was scarcely one commoner’s carriage 
amongst them, and that eleven noblemen 
lived opposite, all of a row. She did not mind 
our going out to operas or theatres a bit, but 
sat up for us herself quite cheerfully, and 
finished our oyster-suppers afterwards with- 
out a murmur. She never made any difficulty 
about our having anything we wanted 
(although she thought my wife’s ordering 
dinner, as a general rule, a decided interfer- 
ence), and never suffered her smile to get out 
of type, nor one of her false ringlets to be 
rufiled, through anger, during our stay ; as a 
sporting man would say, she never turned a 
hair, in the way of temper; but she did 
lay it on to that extent on the butcher’s and 
on the bakers’s, and on the beer bills, that I 
do believe it would have been cheaper for us 
to have lived at the Clarendon. She had 
the first read of our newspaper (for which we 
should have paid a shilling a-week) and 
charged us one shilling and sixpence for par- 
taking of that little enjoyment after her. She 
was the completest conductor of the systems 
of direct and indirect taxation possible, and 
I don’t believe we smuggled so much as a. 
biscuit, upon which, sooner or later, her duty 
was not levied. She had two sleek maid- 
servants without much to do and with plenty 
to eat—for she did not stoop to petty economies 
and was liberal enough with our provisions— 
who were devoted to her interests, and 
regularly trained to act under every circum- 
stance against the lodger. Mrs. Rubens was. 
the greatest brigand housekeeper I ever 
met with, and infinitely superior to those 
guerilla chieftains who have harassed my 
life in lodgings from my youth, I think 
my wife has even still a sort of sneaking 
affection for her, and she shook hands with 
us,on her part, with tears in her eyes, as 
we drove away with diminished purse from ~ 
her aristocratic tenement. I never disputedthe 
bill from not knowing which exorbitant item 
to make my stand upon ; but, to each of her 
confederates who stood at the door with out- 
stretched hands and an expression such as 
might have been worn by the daughters of 
the horse-leech, I gave a fourpenny-piece, 
neatly wrapped up in many folds of silver- 
paper. 

We were rather sick of London, where 
beef seemed to be sixteen pence a-pound 
and everything else in proportion, and 
travelled northward, taking up our abode 
in the lake country. The cottage that we 
lodged in was the must charming in the 
world, it was half smothered in roses and 
honeysuckles, with diamond panes to the 
casements, and a stone porch over the door.. 


I wished to see my bride consigned, through | The garden shone like a little rainbow; 
over-work, to an early grave. At night, this|so gorgeously was it decked with bud and 
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blossom, and sloped down to a gravel-walk | Villa, whom we next lodged with, had no in- 
which ran fora score of yards by the brink of} tention of proving anything of the sort. She 
a rock-stemmed river. At the end of the walk | was the dirtiest woman and the most talk- 
was an arbour; from it a beautiful view|ative I ever knew, with the sole exception, 
up the stream of closing woods in the fore-|that is to say, of her eldest daughter; and 
ground, and, beyond, of purple mountains.|the former cooked for us and the latter 
What a bower that was to dream in, with| waited at table. I never could keep my eyes 
half-shut eyes and a cigar just balanced on off that young lady’s thumb, as it appeared 
lip! The pie-crust was not very good at'served up in company with my food upon 
the Dove-cot, to be sure, and the rooms were} those willow-pattern plates. 1t reached to 
a little draughty; but I could have been about where the bridge comes with the people 
happy there for summer after summer. The fishing on it, and always, if possible, took its 
Nemesis of my existence, however—the land-| way through the mustard and salt. Then, 
lady—rudely dispelled this illusion. |the partitions were so thin that, except for 
My wife, one morning, wished to speak | the look of the thing, the kitchen might have 
with me a moment, as I was writing in my| been in the parlour, and we heard the most 
study. I put away my books and shut up horrible secrets concerning our dinners, 
my desk at once (for I had begun to know by “ Drat the cat, he’s been at the weal again, 
that time what my dear Ada meant by that | Mary ; do cut it round with the knife, or we 
form of expression), and courageously awaited shall have Mr. Jones a-swearing away like 
her communication. anythink ;” or, “Pick it up with your 
“James,” she said, “we must leave this hands if it have dropped, Mary, and 
place at once, and for ever ! ” nobody need be none the wiser, except our- 
I said, “ My love, it is impossible: I have | selves.” 
taken it for three months, and like it exceed-| We were the wiser, and the sadder for 
ingly. The accommodation is excellent, and all this. It was rather cheap living at 
Mrs. Danae is al! that can be expected of Belle Vue, certainly, but it was uncommonly 
her—worth ten thousand of such people as’ nasty, and we were obliged to take the pre- 
Mrs. Rubens, and half as cheap again.” cautions of the most hated tyrants of ancient 
“James,” whispered Ada, in a voice trem-| times with respect to our food—we lived 
bling with emotion, and a tear gathering in upon eggs and bottled beer, and afterwards, 
each of her hazel eyes, “if you do not wish | when we grew more systematic, upon potted 
to see me live disgraced and die broken-! meats and fish and prepared chocolate. At 
and ball with her 
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hearted, you must give notice of our leaving last, Ada appeared at a 
this house immediately. Three times—not | white silk bridal dress decorated with num- 
onee, nor twice, but three several times—)berless human finger-prints, where Mary 
when I have gone to order dinner in the had set her mark while dressing her; and 
kitchen, that abominable woman has called | we suddenly left Belle Vue and the north for 


me ‘ Miss ! °—me, your wife, James !—she has 
called me ‘ Miss !’” 

“Perhaps, dear Ada,” I murmured, but 
very hopelessly—‘“perhaps it was a mis- 
take.” 

“No, it was not a mistake; and if 
you imagine by a heartless pun to—to— 
tg.” 

' Here sobs choked her utterance, and her 
victory, of course, was secure. 

The Dove-cot, it seems, was such a desir- 
able abode as to have been bidden for over 
our heads; and Mrs. Danae, although in 
other respects a model-lodging letter, was not 
proof against a guinea a-week extra rent. 
She took, therefore, this decided method of 
getting us out of her cottage, and succeeded 
on the third day’s trial. What she might 
have turned out without this temptation— 
how obliging, how just, how good-tempered 
—is a question that cannot now be solved. 
She may have been smooth and courteous to 
the end, and have cut both our throats on the 
very last night of our sojourn immediately 
after I had settled her account ; or she may 
have never got into bad ways, but have 
proved the perfectability of her species. Who 
can teli ? 

I know that Mrs. Williams, of Belle Vue 


| the seaside. 

| There was a good view of the sea from 
| Mrs. Spidaweb’s drawing-room floor on the 
|Marine Parade ; but the rent, for the first 
time, forbad our taking the whole house. 
| We had the pas of the other lodgers, and 
/were permitted to fix our own dinner hour ; 
but, that once fixed, we were not permitted 
|to change it. If we rang the bell between 
| oneo’clock, when thedining-room began tofeed, 
‘and three o’clock, when the second-floor had 
about finished, it was not answered. By this 
|time our private establishment included a 
| maid-servant—because we had a baby—and 
ithe miseries of life in lodgings were increased 
about threefold. Jemima Ann was frightfully 
exclusive, and refused to associate with the 
maids-of-all-work. I believe Ada went down 
upon her knees to persuade her to take her 
meals in the kitchen ; and even then she would 
sometimes knock at our door in a peculiar 
manner, and be found standing outside it with 
|a specimen of the table d’héte of Mrs. 
Spidaweb for us to sympathise with her 
\upon. There was a pitched battle one day 
between this young female and the mistress 
of the house, which resulted in the latter 
lady’s signal discomfiture. I heard a cry 
‘from our faithful retainer of, “Hould the 

















| web!” said I. 
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baby, will you, somebody 1—hould the baby 
| while I destroy her,” and arrived on the 
landing of the stairs just in time to see 
| Mrs. Spidaweb’s eyes—her spectacles were 
| already lying in small particles in different 
| directions. 
| The baby, however, was a great favourite 
with Mrs. S., and when not petitioned for by 
| the dining-room, or second-floors—who were 
| allfemales, and passionately addicted to in- 
|| fants—it would be found in her sanetum, the 
back parlour, admiring the parrot, and suck- 
ing (until the practice was forbidden), coloured 
sticks of liquorice, or peppermint. The baby, 
indeed, was apparently the sole link between 
her and the humanities; she did not even 
charge for the little crib it slept in, as an 
extra bed ; and presented it with a perforated 
penny, to hang round its neck like a medal, 
and to be employed in bringing forward the 
teeth. Otherwise our ealiindy was not lavish, 
nor even liberal ; I believe she never got one 
|| single article of housekeeping for herself, or 
for her servants throughout the bathing sea- 
son ; but abstracted from the joints, and pies, 
and teas of her lodgers, according to a regu- 
lar scale, which, of course, punished most 
severely the drawing-room floor. After a 
certain period, Mrs. Spidaweb’s account sud- 
denly came out with a supplement, a regular 
double number in fact, because of the season 
having commenced; the upper floor took 
flight at this extortion, and we ascended to 
that elevation, and played second fiddle for 
a few weeks in the house where we had led 
the orchestra. From that moment, we found 
the airs of the drawing-room lodgers insup- 
portable ; they wanted more waiting on than 
the Nepaulese princes, especially at the times 
| when we were dining ; and they never (as my 
| wife justly observed), “ever so much as sent for 
our dear, darling baby.” Mrs. Spidaweb soon, 
therefore, lost again her second second-floor. 
| The score for our concluding week at number 
| twenty Marine Parade, I shall not easily for- 
| get; indeed, I preserve it as a curiosity to 
| this day, with her autograph at the bottom 
| of it, written in an easy and flowing hand, as 
| though she had nothing on her mind, in the 
|| way of thieving, or extracting money under 
| false pretences, whatever. This bill was just 
| three times the length of any previous 
| week’s, the proportion being accurately 
maintained in every item. 
| “Have we, then, drank three times the 
| usual quantity of milk this week, Mrs. Spida- 





| “No, sir; but the factis, that the bills from 
| the thirteenth to the twenty-seventh, when 
you lodged in the drawing-room flat, sir,” 
| (with asperity and contempt), “ were not sent | 
| in at all.” 

“ Andthe beer ? Was the beer bill also not | 
delivered ? ” 

“No, sir, but Jemima Ann has got to drink 
of it to that extent, that I only wonder she} 
doesn’t burst herself.” 
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“And the meat, Mrs. Spidaweb,” said I, 
languidly, for I saw it was no good. “ The 
butcher’s bill ?” 

“The extra quantity of meat, sir, has been 
got, according to the doctor’s orders, for the 
sake of gravy for the baby.” 

I was, for my part, thunderstruck ; but, as I 
gave alast look up at the top floor, as we 
drove off I perceived that wonderful woman 
pinning Apartments to Let in the window, 
with an expression of beaming philanthropy, 
as though it were the prospectus of a religi- 
ous and charitable foundation, started by 
herself, gratuitously, for the homeless. 

A pious widow, with a family of pious sons 
and pious daughters, next admitted us to the 
privileges of Zion Cottage for a moderate 
remuneration ; her dear departed, she told 
me, had died after many trials—I after- 
wards discovered that one in particular, 
connected with a bill of exchange, and the 
playful imitation of another gentleman’s 
hand-writing, had been almost the immediate 
cause of his decease—and left little behind 
him, except his blessing and a few African 
tracts. He had been once the alderman of his 
native town, and his bereaved relatives could 
never quite forget that state of carnal dignity; 
the young ladies, indeed, dressed to that ex- 
tent, that Ada did not dare to ask them to do 
anything; and the young gentlemen, to a 
boy, all gave one the idea of fashionable 
preachers. Their mamma, confessed that she 
thought we should like our dinner better, if 
cooked at the baker's, and she never suffered 
the mere ringing of the sitting-room bells to 
interrupt the singing of a psalm in the 
kitchen ; not that her poor drudge, the maid, 
ever partook of that refreshment, for that 
earthen vessel was always employed up-stairs 
in arranging the back hair of one or other of 
her young mistresses; but whenever the 
family got tired of looking out of window, 
and walking in the back garden, they set up a 
hymn. The Ebenezers were all teetotallists, 
and strove to make a convert of our Jemima 
Ann ; one of their young men was accustomed, 
while she disposed of her modest half-pint 
of beer, to read her a short homily upon the 
sin of drunkenness, illustrated with many 
awful instances of sudden death; and the 
females would beg her to taste their delicate 
toast and water, if it was only foronce. But 
she merely expressed herself in reply as 
being happy im drinking their very good 
healths. 

I cannot say that Mrs. Ebenezer’s spiritual 
enlightenment interfered much with her 
worldly wisdom and financial acuteness. Now 
and then, through inattention to such secular 
concerns, perhaps, a little item in the account 
would make its appearance twice ; but, on 
the other hand, she never forgot even the 
most insignificant matter on, the creditor 
side; along with each weekly bill would 
appear a little parcel of gay but useless orna- 


| ments, elaborate book-markers, and highly- 
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be true ; but in reply to our inquiries a few | 


decorated pen-wipers, which in the first 
instant I took to be tributes of affection at | 
the hands of the young ladies to my wife ; 
but which I afterwards discovered were to 
be purchased from seven shillings and| 
sixpence a-piece and upwards, for the benefit | 
of a native congregation in the Tonga) 
Island. | 

What was wanting, indeed, in our temporal 
comforts at Zion Cottage was well made up| 
to us in attentions to our moral welfare. | 
Twenty-five copies of Good Resolutions, or | 
the Broken Pipe, were presented to me by 
Miss Miriam alone, on the occasion of a 
smell of tobacco being apparent in my 
dressing-room. We received the Infidel’s| 
Warning in return for our notice to quit, and 
were pointed out to Jemima Ann during the 
last few days by the Reverend Benjamin as 
having been typified, in a most satisfactory, 
though not in a pleasing manner, several | 
thousand years ago. 

Besides these awful specimens of the genus | 
lodging-letter, we have experienced nearly 
a score of others: each, I believe, enough to | 
have driven a philosopher (regardless of mere 
appearances) to live on wheels, or under 
canvas, rather than in furnished apartments. 
Let it suffice, however, to paint one more 
likeness, the original of which is unhappily 
close to my hand, I allude to Mrs. Peach- 
bloom, at whose lodgings, number eleven, 
Garden of Eden Terrace, Saint Heliers, Jersey, 
we now are. She is a widow lady of that) 
extreme delicacy and invalidism, that when 
the wind is in the north she retires to her 
couch; and when a door bangs she has a 
series of hysterical fits. At our first arrival 
she seemed pleased enough to see us; but on 
the second day (on which we went out to 
dinner) she thought we should be too much | 
for her. “My health is such, you see, | 
madam,” she told my wife, “as to make all | 
exertion dangerous, and standing in the front 
of a fire perfect madness ; you must, at all 
events, dine early, and require as little of 
everything as possible.” 

During that same night we were awakened | 
by screams, which we supposed to proceed 
from Mrs. P.’s hysteria, but turned out to be 
from the maid, whom she was beating with a 
gravy-ladle with much enthusiasm and} 
vigour. In a voice, too, singularly different 
from her accustomed whisper, she was re- 
sponding to her threats of departure, that she 
might go whenever she liked, but it would be | 
without a character. One day she gave us| 
notice to leave, because she could not bear to 
see us any longer occupying the very rooms | 
which had once been Lord and Lady; 
Millefleurs, the best and kindest friend she | 
had ever had; she thought she could have | 
borne it, she said in apology, but her feelings | 
were stronger than she had reckoned upon. | 
It appeared afterwards that she had in reality | 
heard news of a more eligible tenant from 
the West Indies, which did not turn out to, 








days after, as to why Lodgings was again in 


| her window, she said that she had managed 


to conquer her feelings once more, and that 
we might still remain. After a week of 
tranquillity, she again informed us that the 
Earl of Millefleurs had written to her the 
most friendly of letters, advising her to let 
the house for a term of years. I was dis- 
turbed, indeed, on the ensuing morning by 
the following dialogue between her and a 
bill-sticker at the front door. He had just 
been putting up House to Let over the 
porch : 

“So you have done it, Williams, have 
you ?” whimpered Mrs. Peachbloom. 

“Done what, marm? Idon’t know what 
you mean ?” 

“Put up the—the—the notice, Williams— 
put it up in the sight of the world.” 

“Well you told me, marm, didn’t you? 
It’s easy taken down else, and no trouble.” 

“ Ah, you don’t understand me, Williams 
—you don’t sympathise with me—and, in- 
deed, how should you? For we must all 
come to this, or something of the sort, at 
last. This house to let unfurnished. Well, 
well, God bless you, Williams !—God bless 
you!” 

She affirms, indeed, that with the exception 
of his Lordship, nobody does understand her ; 
nothing under a member of the aristocracy 
can do this ; and we are not that, nor (as she 
is pleased to add, we hear through Jemima 
Ann) anything of the sort. There will be 
an auction, therefore, in the house to-morrow, 
and we must go. “All is to be sold,” she 
says, “even to the very piano ”—which I do 
not think will come to pass, for want of a 
buyer, as it has no keys to speak of, and half 
the wires have snapped ;—“singular, is it 
not, that not even her piano is to be saved— 
bought-in, she believes they call it—but all 
is to be sold ?” 


| 
| 


Yesterday, however, upon some people | 


calling to see the house in consequence of the 
placard, she took it down before their very 
eyes, having mounted upon a ladder for that 
purpose ; declared that it was all a mistake, 
and that they could not so much as look at 


|the apartments, occupied, as they had s0 


lately been, by Lord and Lady Millefleurs. 
So there is to be no auction, and we are not 
To Let after all. 

Except, however, that we think it right to 
be unpleasantly careful in locking our own 
and the nursery doors at night, I think we 
like this poor out-of-her-mind little Peach- 
bloom as well as any; but Jemima Ann and 
the maid have lost all patience with her 
tantrums, and are eagerly desirous (“charac- 
ter or no character,” says the latter) to give 
her a precious good shaking before they have 
done with her. I confess, if it could be 
effected without legal risk, I should very 
much like to see them putting that design 
into execution. 
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